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F ore  word 


It  is  a matter  of  history  that  in  1874  a movement  of  consider- 
able magnitude  set  in,  which  brought  thousands  of  Mennonites  from 
the  steppes  of  Russia  to  the  plains  of  America.  It  is  known  too 
that  their  early  settlements  extended  from  Canada  to  Kansas.  In 
most  of  the  communities  which  had  their  beginning  in  1874  the 
diamond  jubilee  has  been  celebrated  in  1949.  In  the  Mountain  Lake 
community,  in  Minnesota,  the  seventy-five  year  jubilee  was 
observed  June  25  and  26,  1950.  This  booklet  is  concerned  with  the 
Mountain  Lake  community. 

We  regret  that  not  all  program  offerings  are  available  for 
publication.  The  pamphlet  contains  a brief  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  churches,  a sketchy  report  of  the  festival,  and  some 
reflections  incident  to  the  occasion. 


The  Committee 

J.  John  Friesen,  Secretary 


Our  Historical  Background  in  Russia 

By  Rev.  H.  H.  Janzen 

The  topic  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  this  afternoon 
reads:  “Our  Historical  Background  in  Russia.”  To  deal  with  it  in 
a proper  way  I must  take  you  back  farther  into  the  past  than  even 
Russia.  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  if  we  for  a few  minutes 
at  least  consider  the  history  of  the  Mennonite  Church  with  its 
various  branches,  as  to  its  origin  and  also  the  reasons  for  the 
numerous  migrations  that  it  has  had  to  go  through  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries. 

I assume  you  know  very  well  that  one  can  divide  most  of  the 
Mennonites  in  the  world  into  two  main  groups,  considering  their 
racial  origin.  One  group  originates  in  Switzerland  and  South  Ger- 
many. Their  descendants  today  live  in  Switzerland,  in  South  Ger- 
many, Luxembourg,  Alsace  and  in  North  America.  The  other  group 
originated  in  the  Low  Countries  of  North  Western  Europe.  The 
descendants  of  this  branch  may  be  found  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Poland,  Russia  and  North  America.  The  Mennonites  living  in  and 
around  Mountain  Lake  originate  from  Russian  immigrants. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the  ethnological 
background  of  the  Mennonites  coming  from  Russia.  We  admit 
that  it  is  rather  a difficult  task  to  determine  their  exact  origin. 
This  is  for  various  reasons.  During  their  stay  in  Germany  the 
Mennonites  have  given  up  their  original  language,  which,  according 
to  church  documents  found  in  the  files  of  some  of  the  Mennonite 
churches  in  West  Prussia  and  the  Danzig  region,  had  been  Dutch. 
Historians  tell  us  that  when  one  of  the  bishops  of  those  days  for  the 
first  time  preached  a sermon  in  German  the  whole  church  was 
excited  and  upset.  Gradually  the  Dutch  language  disappeared,  first 
from  the  everyday  language  of  the  Dutch  settlers  and  finally  from 
church  services  as  well.  It  did  not  take  very  long  and  they  had 
accepted  language  and  culture  of  their  adopted  fatherland.  The 
change  of  the  language  took  place  around  the  years  1780-85.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  course  of  the  years  from  1789  to 
1930  the  Mennonites  in  Russia  had  retained  their  German  language 
and  culture,  mainly  because  the  Russian  government  was  not  inter- 
ested to  see  these  foreigners  become  assimilated,  who  rather  desired 
to  find  an  easier  way  of  introducing  their  religious  convictions  to 
the  Russians,  who  are  Greek  Orthodox. 

But  not  only  the  language  of  the  Mennonites  points  to  their 
origin;  their  names  also  indicate  that  they  are  closely  related  to  the 
Frisians,  living  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  Holland  and  the  North 
Western  part  of  Germany.  The  Mennonite  Historical  Society  of 
Weierhof,  Pfalz,  Germany,  in  the  third  issue  of  its  “Schriftenreihe 
des  Mennonitischen  Geschichtsvereins”  carries  an  article  by  Gustav 
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E.  Reimer,  “Die  Familiennamen  der  westpreussischen  Mennoniten,” 
in  which  the  writer  proves  that  by  far  the  majority  of  these  names 
come  from  the  Lowlands,  or  from  “Friesland.”  This  article  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  help  in  the  bringing  over  to  Canada  of  the 
Mennonite  refugees  of  1947-50.  The  fact  that  these  people  had  been 
taken  from  Russia  by  the  Hitler  army  and  transferred  to  Germany 
and  that  they  all  spoke  the  German  language  created  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  for  them.  The  occupational  forces  found 
it  rather  difficult  to  accept  the  explanation  that  these  people  were 
not  of  German  but  of  Dutch  descent.  When  thek  said  book  with  the 
article  by  Gustav  Reimer  was  found  in  a library  in  Holland,  proof 
to  support  the  claim  was  then  established  and  the  refugees  began 
to  move  to  Canada.  Since  then  thousands  of  Mennonites  have  been 
brought  to  North  America  to  find  a haven  of  rest  and  security 
among  a peace-loving  people.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  names 
of  the  Mennonites  point  to  a different  origin  than  that  mentioned 
above.  Some  of  them  German,  others  Polish,  and  Bohemian,  etc. 
Until  1930  or  so,  very  few  Russian  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  given  in  the  article  by  Gustav  E.  Reimer. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Mennonites  the  historian  will 
find  that  this  religious  group  has  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
undergone  many  migrations.  When  we  follow,  for  instance,  the 
track  of  the  Dutch  Mennonites  we  find  that  they  at  first  lived  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  with  Alba  the 
General  of  the  Spanish  army,  the  Mennonites  were  severely  per- 
secuted. The  beginning  of  this  persecution  dates  back  to  the  year 
1567.  We  are  told  that  some  2,000  of  the  “Doopsgesinde”  lost  their 
lives  as  martyrs.  Alba  was  of  the  opinion  that  “it  is  better  to  have 
a country  devastated  by  war  and  save  it  for  God  and  His  Kingdom, 
than  to  have  a prosperous  country  serve  the  devil.”  To  leave  the 
Protestants  unmolested,  for  example,  the  Mennonites,  was  to  him 
equal  to  having  the  devil  rule  the  country.  They  were  heretics  in 
the  light  of  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaching. 

It  is  true  though  that  the  government  respected  the  Mennonites 
for  their  good  qualities  as  citizens.  They  were  dependable,  peace- 
able and  a very  industrious  people.  On  the  other  hand  the  govern- 
ment realized  that  this  religious  group  was  causing  it  a lot  of 
trouble.  These  people  would  refuse  to  give  oath  at  court,  to  serve 
in  the  army  or  to  bear  arms.  For  this  reason  they  were  bitterly 
despised  and  hated.  Here  lay  the  reasons  for  the  bloody  persecution 
and  the  final  migration  of  the  Mennonites  toward  the  East.  The 
region  around  the  city  of  Danzig,  especially  the  so-called  “Werder,” 
an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river  “Weichsel”  at  the 
point  of  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  became  the  new  home  of 
the  Dutch-Frisian  Mennonites. 

This  part  of  Europe  has  changed  hands  quite  often.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  the  history  of  that  continent  it  was  an  independent 
state.  Later  the  Poles  took  over.  Then  the  Prussians  forced  the 
Poles  to  retreat.  Later,  Germany  has  been  in  possession  of  that 
country  and  today  the  Poles  are  again  in  control. 

The  Mennonites  coming  to  this  country  soon  prospered.  In 
Holland  they  had  learned  to  drain  their  land.  The  “Werder”  had 
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been  vast  marshland.  The  water  of  the  sea  flowed  in  freely,  deposit- 
ing the  sand  of  the  dunes  and  growing  acres  and  acres  of  reed.  So 
our  forefathers  got  busy  and  started  to  drain  the  land,  forcing  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic  to  retreat,  building  dykes,  working  the  land, 
plowing,  seeding,  and  planting  trees,  etc.,  etc.  Finally,  with  the 
years,  they  succeeded  in  changing  that  marshland  into  a prosperous 
farmland.  Beautiful  farms,  well-kept  orchards,  roads,  canals  and 
windmills  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  God  had  blessed 
them  with  material  things  and  the  government  respected  them  very 
highly.  Thus  time  was  passing  by  and  the  Mennonites  were  leading 
a peaceful,  and  one  would  say  idyllic  life. 

The  situation  changed  at  once  when  Frederick  William  ascended 
the  Prussian  throne  in  1786.  It  seems  he  was  not  much  in  favor  of 
the  Mennonites.  Unlike  his  uncle  and  predecessor,  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  was  very  intolerant  in  religious  matters.  His  uncle 
followed  the  principle  that  each  could  be  saved  in  his  own  fashion, 
and  therefore  did  not  believe  in  the  right  of  the  government  to 
interfere  with  its  people  in  religious  matters.  Under  him  the 
Mennonites  had  great  liberties.  Frederick  William  was  a fanatical 
supporter  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  did  not  appreciate  the 
so-called  sects.  He  therefore  issued  a number  of  laws  which  became 
detrimental  to  the  economical  as  well  as  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Dutch  colonists.  No  sale  of  land  by  a Mennonite  was  permitted 
except  to  another  Mennonite.  This  decree  had  as  its  result  that  the 
settlers  could  not  move  anywhere  else,  but  within  that  area  assigned 
to  them  at  the  time  of  their  immigration. 

Secondly,  they  were  requested  to  pay  their  share  in  support  of 
the  State  Church.  The  government  collected  church  fees  along 
with  other  taxes  and  from  its  treasury  it  paid  the  salaries  of  pastors 
and  also  contributed  toward  the  upkeep  of  church  buildings. 

Thirdly,  came  the  demand  of  serving  in  the  army.  P.  M. 
Friesen,  our  Mennonite  historian,  reports  that  some  of  the  Menno- 
nite boys  were  taken  into  the  army  by  force.  Somewhat  later  this 
was  changed  and  Mennonites  were  permitted  to  pay  a certain  tax 
in  support  of  a military  school  for  the  training  of  officers,  in  lieu 
of  service  in  the  army. 

Finally  the  “Kaiser”  decreed  that  children  born  of  mixed 
marriages  were  to  be  trained  and  brought  up  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Lutheran  or  Catholic  Church.  Under  no  condition  were  they 
permitted  to  be  taken  into  the  Mennonite  Church.  This  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Dutch  settlers  and  life  in  Germany  became  more 
and  more  difficult  for  them.  God  in  his  divine  providence  opened 
a way  of  escape.  The  Russian  government  at  this  time  anxiously 
looking  for  good  settlers  and  farmers  to  colonize  the  region  north  of 
the  Black  Sea,  which  they  had  just  taken  in  battle  from  the  Turks, 
heard  about  the  Mennonites  in  Prussia.  Catherine  II,  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  sent  a high  government  official  to  Germany  to  visit  the 
Mennonites  and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  them  to  migrate  to  Russia. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  how  the  Russian  government 
first  heard  about  the  Mennonites.  Peter  the  Great,  the  predecessor 
to  Catherine  II,  went  to  Holland  to  learn  the  trade  of  shipbuilding. 
In  the  city  of  Zardaam,  in  which  he  took  up  his  apprenticeship,  he 
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stayed  in  the  home  of  a Mennonite  family.  It  was  here  that  he 
learned  to  know  these  people  and,  as  he  himself  stated  later,  to 
appreciate  them.  Leaving  Holland  for  his  homeland  again  he  took 
with  him  a doctor  who  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  faith. 
Catherine  also  learned  to  know  the  Mennonites  through  personal 
contacts.  These  people  were  known  to  the  Russian  government  as 
reliable,  diligent  and  industrious,  and  that  is  why  an  invitation  to 
come  was  extended  to  them. 

The  invitation  from  the  Russian  government  stirred  quite  a 
commotion  among  the  colonists  in  Prussia.  Some  wanted  to  go, 
others  did  not  want  to  leave  their  homeland.  Finally  a considerable 
number  of  the  Mennonites  left  for  South  Russia.  History  has  it  that 
one  of  my  great  grandfathers  was  among  the  immigrants.  The  late 
Dr.  J.  H.  Janzen,  elder  of  the  Church  in  Waterloo,  Ontario,  has 
written  two  small  volumes  entitled  “Wanderndes  Volk.”  Here  he 
describes  the  experiences  of  these  migrants  on  their  way  to  Russia. 
The  book  offers  very  interesting  information  on  this  migration. 

The  Mennonites  settled  in  South  Russia.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment did  all  in  its  power  to  help  these  settlers  to  make  a successful 
start.  Privileges  were  granted  them  that  Mennonites  had  never 
before  enjoyed  in  other  countries.  First  of  all,  they  were  each  given 
large  parcels  of  land.  The  soil  was  very  fertile.  In  case  they 
wanted  some  more  land  they  were  permitted  to  buy  it  at  a very  low 
price  and  in  any  quantity.  No  taxes  were  expected  of  them  and 
they  were  exempted  from  military  service.  In  the  performance  of 
their  religious  life,  the  government  did  not  interfere.  What  else 
did  they  need? 

The  Russian  government  gave  the  new  settlers  documental 
guarantee,  to  assure  them  of  the  duration  of  these  privileges.  This 
was  a magnificent  document,  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  with  the 
signatures  of  the  proper  officials  and  a beautiful  seal  attached.  It 
was  issued  in  the  year  1800  and  kept  carefully  by  the  Mennonites 
till  the  Revolution  of  1917.  I have  no  information  whether  it  has 
been  saved  from  destroying  hands  of  the  Reds  or  not. 

Peace,  freedom  and  prosperity  lasted  till  1914.  In  these  years 
the  Mennonites  had  accumulated  considerable  wealth.  An  average 
farm  consisted  of  about  200  acres,  or  65  desjatines,  the  Russian 
measure  for  land.  But  it  was  nothing  unusual  to  find  a landowner 
who  owned  a thousand  or  more  acres.  Many  Mennonites  went  into 
business  and  soon  one  could  see  flour  mills,  factories  and  even 
banks,  wherever  one  came  to  a Mennonite  settlement. 

The  colonists  preferred  to  live  in  villages  in  an  organized  com- 
munity. A large  district  of  about  57  villages,  with  an  average  of  40 
farmers  to  one  village,  had  no  other  settlers  than  Mennonites. 
Naturally  such  a large  settlement  could  not  consist  of  wealthy 
people  only  but  there  were  poor  people  as  well.  These  were  those 
who  were  not  farmers,  but  followed  a trade.  It  seems  these  people 
did  not  prosper  too  well  and  remained  poor.  Then  there  were  those 
who  did  not  know  how  to  farm,  or  had  met  with  some  misfortune 
and  because  of  that  belonged  to  the  poorer  class  of  the  population. 
In  addition  to  the  growth  of  the  population,  land  became  very  scarce 
and  only  the  more  wealthy  farmers  could  afford  to  buy  up  land. 
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To  the  poor  people  land  was  simply  beyond  reach.  Something  had 
to  be  done,  and  so  the  colony,  through  its  Colony  Office,  bought  a 
large  parcel  of  land,  which  was  divided  up  into  smaller  parcels  and 
rented  out  to  the  poorer  settlers.  This  land  they  called  “Pachtar- 
tikel.”  As  one  glances  through  the  pages  of  the  history  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Russia  by  P.  M.  Friesen,  one  cannot  help  but  realize 
that  this  “Pachpartikel”  was  a great  help  to  many  poor  people  and 
especially  to  the  colony,  but  that  in  many  instances  it  became  a 
curse;  and  quite  a few  people  became  deeply  embittered  against 
Mennonite  society  and  the  Church.  Funds  coming  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Colony  from  these  renters  were  again  used  for  the  purchase 
of  other  parcels  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Russia  and  young  married 
couples  were  transferred  there  to  start  life  on  their  own.  Thus  the 
Colony  was  enabled  to  solve  all  their  social  problems  and  the  poor 
among  the  settlers  as  well  as  the  oncoming  generations  were  well 
taken  care  of. 

These  settlers  were  very  progressive.  School  attendance  among 
the  Mennonites  was  compulsory.  They  did  not  stop  with  public 
schools,  but  education  was  developed.  High  schools  and  even  a 
school  on  College  level  was  established.  Many  of  the  young  people, 
after  they  had  finished  these  schools,  continued  their  education  in 
universities  in  Russia,  or  in  foreign  lands.  Many  hospitals  were 
built,  one  asylum,  one  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Old  People’s 
Homes  offered  a haven  for  the  aged  that  would  otherwise  find  no 
place  to  live  in.  Mennonites  have  always  taken  great  interest  in 
children.  As  a rule  they  had  large  families.  Orphans  in  their  midst 
were  well  taken  care  of  in  specially-built  orphanages.  Every  in- 
stitution was  built  and  conducted  in  a strictly  Christian  spirit. 
Faith  in  God,  obedience  toward  the  Word  of  God  and  Christian  love 
was  the  motive  behind  all  these  undertakings. 

The  Mennonites  had  their  own  fire  insurance,  which  was 
organized  more  or  less  as  a mutual  assurance.  Bear  ye  one  an- 
other’s burdens,  was  the  motto. 

The  years  of  material  prosperity  had  their  harmful  effects  on 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Mennonites.  In  the  beginning,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  spiritual  life  was  ori  a very  high  level.  Those  were  the 
years  of  martyrdom.  The  Mennonites  left  both  Holland  and  Ger- 
many because  of  religious  suppression  by  the  government.  In 
Russia  for  the  first  time  they  found  unlimited  religious  liberty. 
With  it  came  material  prosperity.  The  educational  system,  con- 
tacts with  foreign  countries,  especially  Germany,  encouraged  an 
upsurge  in  intellectualism  and  finally  the  religious  life  began  to 
suffer.  It  became  mere  formalism — the  soul,  a deeper  meaning  of 
spiritual  life  was  left  out  and  neglected.  The  preaching  of  those 
days  was  lifeless.  Preachers  would  read  their  complete  sermons, 
which  they  had  copied  either  from  devotional  books,  or  from  ser- 
mons of  their  predecessors.  Church  discipline  was  not  practised 
any  more  and  drinking,  smoking,  dancing,  etc.,  was  the  order  of 
the  day. 

. Only  a few  of  the  churches  retained,  to  some  extent,  their 

spiritual  life.  Among  them  we  would  name  Gnadenfeld,  Ohrloff 
and  Rudnerweide.  Here  we  find  that  some  of  the  preachers  and 
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members  of  the  church  showed  a keen  interest  in  Missions.  Bible 
studies  and  prayer  meetings  were  conducted,  although  with  limited 
attendance.  We  are  told  that  even  the  great  Cornies,  leader  among 
the  colonists  in  their  pioneer  days,  occasionally  attended  prayer 
meeting.  Time  will  not  permit  to  say  more  in  reference  to  this 
man  who  was  actually  great.  I would  like  to  quote  one  of  his 
mottos  that  he  had  coined  for  the  colony  in  those  days:  “First  teach 
the  children  the  fear  of  God  and  Christian  virtue!  After  that  you 
may  continue  with  the  ABC  and  other  knowledge.” 

The  Mennonites  adhered  to  the  lay  ministry.  Their  preachers 
were  elected  by  the  Church  from  among  their  own  midst  and  did 
not  come  forth  with  a theological  training.  It  was  unscriptural  to 
support  a minister  of  the  gospel,  because  “free  have  ye  received  it, 
freely  ye  shall  give.” 

Quite  early  the  Mennonites  began  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  printed  page.  A number  of  periodicals,  published  in  printing 
establishments  of  their  own,  began  to  appear.  The  revolution  has 
forced  them  to  discontinue  these  papers.  There  was  the  “Friedens- 
stimme,”  “Der  Botschafter,”  various  year  books,  and  a devotional 
calendar  for  every  day.  I must  say  that  the  Mennonites  in  Russia 
had  developed  a strong  and  a very  good  taste  for  good  reading 
material. 

By  1914  the  Mennonites  had  spread  over  a large  part  of  Russia, 
living  in  small  settlements  in  the  South,  the  “Molotschnaja”  and  the 
“Alte  Kolonie,”  then  in  Siberia  in  two  places,  on  the  Caucasus  and 
along  the  river  Cuban.  Also  we  would  just  mention  the  following 
settlements:  Sagradowka,  Memrik,  Orenburg,  Terek,  Krim.  It  is 
well  to  say  that  at  that  time  about  100,000  Mennonites  lived  in  the 
Russian  Empire.  From  a religious  group  they  had  changed  into  a 
people  that  spoke  their  own  language,  Plattdeutsch,  had  their  own 
ideas  and  way  of  life.  They  were  not  Germans,  nor  Dutch,  neither 
were  they  Russians.  They  were  Mennonites. 

Finally,  for  a brief  moment  we  want  to  deal  with  the  migration 
of  these  people  to  America.  What  were  the  underlying  causes?  In 
the  first  place,  the  schools.  At  first  the  Russian  government  did  not 
care  about  these  schools.  They  were  fully  indifferent  as  to  what 
these  settlers  taught  their  children.  They  were  glad  to  see  these 
settlers  separated  from  the  Russians  by  language  barriers,  so  that 
they  would  never  begin  to  proselytize  the  Russians  and  win  them 
away  from  their  Church.  Gradually  this  picture  changed.  The 
government  began  to  make  demands.  First  as  to  the  school  cur- 
riculum. The  Russian  language  had  to  be  introduced  and  teachers 
were  to  be  recognized  and  employed  by  the  state.  Because  the 
Mennonites  wanted  to  conduct  their  own  schools,  they  had  to 
finance  them,  and  not  only  that,  but  at  the  same  time  pay  taxes  and 
support  the  state  schools.  But  the  worst  was  still  to  come. 

In  1874  the  government  introduced  universal  military  service. 
The  privileges  given  to  the  Mennonites  by  Catherine  II,  exempting 
them  from  military  service,  were  strongly  disputed.  The  papers 
were  filled  with  articles  against  Mennonites  and  their  schools. 
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They  were  accused  of  being  foreigners  because  they  spoke  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  many  other  things  were  brought  up  against 
them. 

Church  leaders,  as  well  as  social  leaders,  all  at  once  began  to 
realize  that  the  good  days  in  Russia  were  coming  to  an  end  and 
that  Russia  had  never  received  the  Mennonites  into  their  national 
family,  but  that  they  had  always  considered  them  as  strangers  and 
that  many  hated  them.  So  they  decided  to  leave  the  country.  This 
resolution  was  supported  by  all  Mennonites  in  Russia.  For  a migra- 
tion “en  masse”  as  planned  by  the  colonists  they  first  had  to  get 
special  permission  from  the  Czar.  A delegation  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  country,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Czar  in  a specially  arranged  interview.  History  has  it  that 
when  these  plain  farmers  from  the  South  presented  their  cause  to 
the  Czar,  he  began  to  cry.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  wait 
with  their  migration  until  he  would  have  sent  to  their  colonies  one 
of  his  special  envoys  to  discuss  their  grievances  with  them.  Soon 
after  this  General  Todleben  arrived  and  the  discussions  began.  He 
was  a good  diplomat.  One  of  the  concessions  he  made  to  the 
Mennonites  was  freedom  from  military  service.  In  lieu  of  this 
they  were  requested  to  serve  three  years  in  the  forests  of  the 
government.  Expenses  inyolved  in  such  a service  were  to  be  borne 
by  the  Mennonites.  This  and  other  promises  given  by  the  General 
brought  the  matter  of  migration  to  America  to  the  fore  once  more, 
and  among  the  settlers  a heated  discussion  of  the  issue  arose.  The 
result  was  that  only  15,000  left  for  America  and  the  rest,  by  far  the 
larger  part,  remained  in  Russia.  This  was  a grave  mistake.  Had 
they  all  left,  they  would  have  been  equally  fortunate  as  your  fathers 
have  been  in  escaping  the  horrible  revolution  of  1917-21.  We  are 
not  judging  them,  but  we  regret  their  move. 

I cannot  close  without  making  a few  applications.  It  is 
marvelous  how  the  Lord  has  led  your  fathers  and  some  of  you  to 
this  country.  You  all  have  enjoyed  many  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Somewhat  later  another  group  of  about  23,000  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  Soviet  Russia  and  come  to  Canada  where  they  have 
found  a new  home,  where  they  are  living  today  in  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Will  this  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  cause  us  Mennonites 
to  forget  that  all  we  are  and  have  is  a gift  from  our  gracious  Father 
in  heaven?  Will  we  again  lose  ourselves  in  materialism  and  for- 
malism, and  in  doing  so  force  the  Lord  to  use  the  rod  on  us  to  bring 
us  to  repentance?  May  God  help  us  not  to  forget  to  thank  Him 
for  His  kindness  toward  us  and  to  serve  Him  unto  His  honor  and 
glory. 
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Low  German  - Plattdeutsch 

, ..  1 ' .v  CJ  ■ ’ • - ...  ‘ 

(Selected) 


Low  Germany  like  High  German  and  Scandinavian,  is  a branch 
of  the  Germanic  language.;  Scandinavian  comprises  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Icelandic.  High  German  has  its  variant 
forms.  Low  German,  so-called  because  it  was  originally  spoken  by 
Germanic  peoples  living  in  the  North  German  Lowlands,  is  com- 
monly classified  into  Dutch,  Flemish,  Frisian,  and  English.  Dutch 
and  Frisian  are  spoken  in  the  Netherlands,  Flemish  in  parts  of 
Belgium.  These  three  languages  are  much  alike.  English  belongs 
to  this  group  because  the  English  people  are  of  Low  German  stock 
and  the  English  language  of  Low  German  origin.  It  was  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ  that  Low  German  tribes — Angles  and 
Saxons  and  others — crossed  the  channel  into  what  is  England  today, 
and  colonized  the  country.  These  tribes  belonged  to  a single  race 
and  are  classed  together  as  Anglo-Saxons.  The  English  have  taken 
their  name  from  the  Angles,  but  the  English  language  is  most  nearly 
related  to  Frisian.  These  are  all  Low  German  forms  of  speech,  but 
they  are  not  identical  with  Plattdeutsch. 

Plattdeutsch,  as  spoken  by  Mennonites  of  Russian  background, 
is  a Low  German  tongue  closely  allied  to  Frisian — it  can  be  called 
its  twin.  According  to  authentic  sources  the  Mennonites  that  left 
the  Netherlandish  countries  near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  live  in  West  Prussia,  were  predominently  Frisians  and 
spoke  Frisian — -a  language  dating  to  the  pre-Christian  era.  These 
Mennonites  occasionally  protested  against  being  called  “Dutch” 
colonists  (B.  H.  Unruh) — they  were  not  Dutch,  they  were  Frisian. 
The  language  they  spoke,  Frisian,  was  a form  of  Plattdeutsch,  or 
Niederdeutsch.  When  the  move  from  the  Northwest  to  the  North- 
east, to  Prussia,  was  made,  the  Mennonites  came  into  another  terri- 
tory where  Plattdeutsch  was  spoken,  differing  not  essentially  from 
the  speech  of  the  newcomers.  These  two  forms,  the  Prussian  Platt 
and  the  Frisian  Niederdeutsch,  combined  in  the  course  of  more 
than  two  centuries  to  form  a “behagliches  Plattdeutsch”  (H.  G. 
Mannhardt).  It  is  this  Plattdeutsch  which  the  Mennonites  took 
along  to  Russia  in  1788,  to  North  America  in  1874,  and  to  South 
America  after  the  Russian  upheaval  following  the  first  World  War. 
This  speech  is  the  joint  heritage  of  Mennonites  of  Netherlandish- 
Prussian-Russian  background. 

Platdeutsch  must  not  be  considered  a dialect  of  High  German, 
because  it  is,  like  Frisian,  more  closely  related  to  Hollandish  and 
English  than  to  High  German.  The  English  language  has  acquired 
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a composite  word  stock  through  borrowing  from  other  languages 
but,  according  to  literary  historians,  at  least  one-third  of  its  modern 
every-day  vocabulary  is  of  Low  German  origin. 

Until  the  Reformation  Low  German  was  widely  used  as  a 
literary  language,  but  from  that  time  on  Low  German  works 
became  gradually  fewer.  This  was  due  to  Luther’s  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  High  German,  and  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
Bible  as  literary  norm.  There  is  a considerable  body  of  literature 
in  the  Low  Land  tongue,  both  classical  and  modern,  and  writings  in 
this  tongue  are  currently  published.  The  Mennonites  of  Russian 
background  have  not  done  much  in  this  field,  but  some  notable 
productions  in  their  native  speech  have  appeared  after  the  first 
and  second  World  Wars.  A number  of  books  written  by  Arnold 
Dyck  of  Steinbach,  Manitoba,  belong  in  this  class. 

The  importance  of  Plattdeutsch  lies  primarily  in  the  language 
itself.  As  related  to  Mennonites,  it  is  one  of  the  ties  that  unite  the 
far-flung  groups  of  this  heritage.  In  a general  sense,  there  is,  as 
is  the  case  with  any  language,  a great  deal  of  history  and  folklore 
stored  up  in  Plattdeutsch.  Its  linguistic  implications  constitute  an 
intellectual  asset  of  value  to  its  possessor.  The  basic  character  of 
the  language  makes  it  a convenient  tool  for  the  study  of  English 
and  related  languages,  which  the  uninitiated  does  not  have.  It 
is  a key  to  English  (Thomas  Huxley). 
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Pioneering  in  Minnesota  and 
What  It  Involved 

By  Rev.  H.  E.  Wiens 

Psalm  90,  1 and  2:  The  eternal  God  is  our  refuge. 


It  was  by  the  leading  of  God  that  our  forefathers  came  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  and  around  the  village  of  Mountain  Lake. 
Did  they  realize  at  that  time  what  hardships  and  sacrifices  pioneer 
life  would  involve?  They  looked  to  God,  as  did  Abraham  of  old. 
Their  coming  was  an  act  of  faith.  Today  we  pause  to  reminisce  and 
think  of  the  experiences  of  their  early  days.  It  is  well  that  we  do 
so.  It  may  lead  us  to  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  sacrifices  of  our 
people  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy.  They 
made  great  sacrifices  that  they  and  their  children  might  live 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

It  is  not  from  experience  that  I deal  with  this  subject,  but  from 
the  reports  and  accounts  of  grandparents,  parents,  relatives  and 
others.  I call  to  our  attention  the  hardships  and  trials  of  our 
forebears. 

There  was  first  the  breaking  up  of  comfortable  homes  in  Russia 
and  making  provision  for  a long  and  difficult  journey  across  the 
Atlantic.  Their  chief  food  was  bread  and  toasted  zwieback.  Upon 
arriving  at  their  destination  the  struggles  of  the  pioneer  awaited 
them.  What  a contrast  to  the  land  they  had  left  behind!  The  land 
here  was  covered  with  tall  prairie  grasses  and  dotted  with  many 
sloughs  and  lakes.  There  they  lived  in  villages,  here  scattered  over 
the  wild  prairie.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  vast  ocean  and  their  empty 
pocket  books  many  would  have  returned  to  their  former  home  after 
the  first  winter.  For  settlers  here  in  Minnesota  pioneer  life  was 
more  difficult  than  for  those  who  settled  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
There  the  climate  was  milder  and  the  land  more  like  that  in  South 
Russia. 

Now,  as  we  look  at  our  good  roads,  the  beautiful  country  homes, 
and  the  rich  farm  land,  we  say  they  did  well  that  they  settled  here 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  a prosperous  Mennonite  community. 

The  first  problem  that  they  faced  was  to  find  a home  for  their 
families  and  to  earn  their  bread  and  butter.  Some  were  fortunate 
to  buy  a small  house  from  a previous  homesteader  of  the  land. 
Most  of  the  newcomers,  however,  bought  an  open  tract  of  land 
and  quickly  constructed  a simple  house  of  sods  or  clay  bricks,  with 
hay-thatched  roofs.  Heavy  rains  often  caused  the  clay  brick  to 
crumble  away  and  the  work  had  to  be  done  over.  Those  were  hard 
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days.  But  the  Lord  blessed  our  fathers  with  endurance,  a willing- 
ness to  work,  and  they  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  means  at  hand. 
They  had  little  money  but  had  courage  and  faith. 

The  crops  in  those  early  days  were  meager,  due  to  grasshoppers 
and  lack  of  implements  and  power  to  till  the  soil.  Much  of  the 
field  work  was  done  by  oxen  and  hand-made  tools.  Plowing  a ten- 
acre  field  then  took  as  much  effort  as  working  a 200-acre  farm  today. 

The  mode  and  means  of  travel  in  those  days  was  a tedious 
affair.  It  was  done  mostly  by  foot  or  by  oxen.  The  young  people 
took  to  their  feet  when  visiting  each  other.  Going  to  town  with 
their  produce,  or  getting  their  groceries  and  flour  from  the  market, 
at  times  took  several  days.  Those  first  winters,  when  the  prairies 
were  covered  knee  or  waist  deep  with  snow,  the  men  took  their 
handsleds  to  get  the  needed  food  from  the  market.  How  different 
from  now,  when  we  drive  to  town  whenever  something  is  needed. 
These  hardships  did  not  discourage  our  people,  but  with  the  help  of 
God  they  built  their  homes,  subdued  the  soil,  and  transformed  the 
settlement  into  a prosperous  community. 

In  education,  too,  our  fathers  were  called  upon  to  do  pioneer 
work.  They  had  had  good  schools  in  Russia,  here  there  were  none. 
They  felt  the  need  to  have  their  own  schools  in  their  own  language 
and  their  own  faith.  It  was  not  easy  to  set  up  such  schools  among 
widely  scattered  farmsteads.  But  here  and  there  homes  were 
opened  by  men  who  were  willing  and  able  to  teach  school,  in  their 
own  home.  It  was  my  privilege  to  get  my  early  training  in  such 
schools,  in  the  home  of  my  uncle  Dietrich  Peters  and  later  on  with 
Peter  H.  Balzer.  The  elder  Heinrich  Voth  conducted  one  such 
school  in  his  home  for  several  winters.  The  children  were  brought 
together  in  these  homes  and  stayed  there  all  week.  This  was  a real 
sacrifice  for  those  school-home  families  and  also  for  the  parents 
of  the  pupils.  Later  German  Bible  schools  were  built,  one  in 
Mountain  Lake,  another  one  close  to  the  E.  M.  B.  church,  and  a 
third  at  the  Bergthal  church,  north  of  Butterfield.  No  effort  was 
too  great  to  give  religious  training  to  youth.  This  very  effort  helped 
greatly  to  build  up  the  moral  and  religious  standards  in  those 
pioneer  days. 

In  the  realm  of  religion  likewise  there  was  much  pioneering  to 
do.  They  had  left  their  homes  in  Russia  for  the  sake  of  their  faith 
and  their  children.  Here  were  no  organized  churches  nor  any 
meeting  places.  The  home  again  became  the  center  of  their  religious 
life.  In  various  places  religious  meetings  were  held  by  leaders  of 
the  groups.  On  Sunday  mornings  one  could  see  the  young  people 
walking  across  the  prairies  to  these  meeting  places,  or  the  older 
people  driving  on  their  wagons.  The  Lord  sent  revivals  among 
these  people  and  soon  churches  were  organized  by  spiritual  leaders. 
The  Elder  Aaron  Wall  began  the  work  of  the  E.  M.  B.  church;  Elder 
Gerhard  Neufeld  gathered  a group  around  his  leadership,  now  the 
First  Mennonite  Church;  Elder  H.  H.  Regier,  with  the  help  of  Rev. 
J.  J.  Balzer,  started  the  Bethel  Church;  the  M.  B.  church  was 
organized  around  the  zealous  Elder  Heinrich  Voth. 
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There  was  in  those  early  days  much  seeking  after  the  truth. 
The  hardships  of  their  pioneer  life  caused  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents to  seek  for  greater  spiritual  blessings.  The  freedom  of  the 
natural  life  contributed  to  a free  development  of  their  spiritual  life. 

We  may  learn  from  these  our  pioneering  fathers  that  they 
sacrificed  their  all  for  the  welfare  and  the  future  of  their  children. 
It  was  not  earthly  gain  that  they  were  seeking,  but  a home  and 
a place  to  worship  for  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  future 
generations. 
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Dates  and  Data  About  Our  Pioneer 
Mountain  Lake  Churches 
1874  to  1949 


By  J.  John  Friesen 
HOCHFELD  CHURCH 

This  outline  account  of  our  Mountain  Lake  churches  is  derived 
from  several  sources:  first,  three  original  church  records  of  three 
different  churches  in  the  community,  dated  1876,  1877,  and  1878 
respectively;  second,  the  pamphlets  “Jubilaeumsfeier”  at  Mountain 
Lake,  dated  1875  to  1925,  and  “Brosamen”  by  I.  I.  Bargen;  and  third 
from  personal  reports. 

The  Mountain  Lake  community  is  prosperous  and  has  a 
flourishing  church  life.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  was  not  always 
so.  When  the  first  Mennonites  came  to  Mountain  Lake  the  town 
was  hardly  more  than  a station.  Where  there  are  streets  and 
houses  today  there  was  a wilderness  of  prairie  which  stretched  to 
the  distant  horizon.  The  countryside  of  today  with  its  well-kept 
farmsteads  and  cultivated  fields  was  then  the  home  of  foxes  and 
wolves. 

A few  of  the  pioneers  of  those  days  are  still  with  us,  the  oldest 
of  whom  is  Aron  Peters. 

The  first  contingent  of  immigrants  from  Russia  to  Mountain 
Lake  came  in  August  1873.  They  were  thirteen  families  from  the 
Crimea  and  Mr.  Peters  was  in  this  group.  These  are  the  families: 
Rev.  David  Schroeder,  David  Schroeder  Junior,  Karl  Penner,  Karl 
Gloeckler,  Johann  Gloeckler,  Peter  Bartel,  Heinrich  Goertzen, 
Franz  Goertzen,  Franz  Enns,  Aron  Peters,  Cornelius  Peters,  Johann 
Straus,  Friedrich  Straus. 

Their  leader  was  the  Reverend  David  Schroeder.  His  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters  live  in  and  around  Mountain  Lake.  Banker 
David  Schroeder  is  one  of  them,  as  was  the  late  Reverend  P.  R. 
Schroeder. 

Other  groups,  and  a few  ministers,  arrived  in  1874  and  1875. 
A still  larger  group,  and  some  ministers,  came  in  1876.  Mrs.  Jacob 
Toews  is  in  possession  of  an  official  list  of  655  passengers,  Mennonite 
families,  that  came  on  the  ship  Strassburg  in  1878.  Among  those 
who  came  to  Minnesota  that  year  was  Mrs.  Toews  and  her  parents 
and  relatives.  According  to  John  P.  Rempel’s  record  288  families 
had  arrived  from  Russia  by  the  end  of  1879.  But  others  came  after 
that. 
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Our  oldest  church  records  show  that  the  immigrants  came  from 
some  60  different  communities.  Their  problem  was  not  only  to 
build  homes  but  to  reorganize  their  church  life.  There  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  practice  among  them  because  various  church 
groups  were  represented.  In  Russia  some  churches  had  practiced 
the  washing  of  feet  as  part  of  the  communion  service  and  others 
not;  in  some  churches  the  sermons  had  been  read  by  the  minister 
and  in  others  delivery  had  been  free;  some  were  used  to  silent 
prayer  and  others  to  public  prayer;  again,  singing  in  some  churches 
had  been  in  unison  and  in  others  in  parts.  There  was  disagreement 
even  on  the  question  of  evangelistic  activity  because  under  the 
Russian  government  that  had  been  considered  a state  offense.  Most 
of  these  differences  do  not  seem  very  important  but  they  were  thin 
lines  of  cleavage. 

From  the  beginning  small  neighboring  groups  gathered  in 
homes  for  Sunday  service,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons,  there  were 
no  churches  and  travel  by  ox-team  was  slow. 


Elder  Aron  Wall 


The  first  church  organization  in  our  community  had  its 
beginning  in  the  spring  of  1876.  A larger  group  agreed  to  ask 
Rev.  Aron  Wall  to  give  catechetical  instruction  to  ten  young  people, 
who  had  requested  it.  (Aron  Wall  was  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  D. 
A.  Regier  and  a number  of  Buhlers  and  Walls  in  the  neighborhood.) 
The  instruction  was  given  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Wall.  Because  there 
was  no  elder  among  the  ministers  Elder  Wilhelm  Ewert  of  Hills- 
boro, Kansas,  was  called  for  baptismal  service  and  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  the  church.  (Rev.  Ewert  was  grandfather  to  the 
wife  of  the  writer.)  The  baptism  of  the  ten  young  people  took 
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place  on  Pentecost  1876,  at  the  farm  home  of  Rev.  David  Schroeder, 
one  mile  south  of  Mountain  Lake.  On  September  18  Aron  Wall 
was  elected  elder  of  the  new  church.  He  received  a small  majority 
of  votes  among  six  or  seven  co-ministers.  Elder  Ewert  ordained 
Rev.  Wall  September  20.  Church  services  had  preceded  and  con- 
cluded the  organizational  meetings. 

When  the  organization  was  completed  those  willing  to  join  were 
welcome.  Many  did  join,  others  did  not.  Probably  the  chief 
reason  why  many  held  back  was  the  fact  that  the  rite  of  foot- 
washing was  to  be  practiced,  which  practice  some  had  not  known 
in  Russia.  There  was  a report  that  a minister  was  coming  in  whose 
church  footwashing  had  not  been  customary,  and  some,  preferred 
to  wait. 

This  church,  located  on  the  hill  north  of  Mountain  Lake,  was 
popularly  known  as  Wall’s  Church  till  1888.  The  record  calls  it 
Hochfeld  Church  too.  Since  1888  it  was  known  as  the  Bergfeld 
Church,  and  only  recently  has  been  renamed  Gospel  Mennonite 
Church.  Why  this  latter  name  was  adopted  is  not  entirely  clear, 
the  gospel  has  always  been  at  the  heart  of  the  church. 

We  shall  come  back  to  this  church. 


MENNONITE  BRETHREN  CHURCH 

The  second  church  to  organize  in  our  community  was  the 
church  of  the  Mennonite  Brethren.  I take  this  from  their  earliest 
record.  Members  of  the  Brethren  Church  came  here  in  1875  and 

1876.  They  were  a small  group  of  people,  “about  11,”  among  whom 
are  mentioned  Jakob  Wiens  and  family  from  the  Molotschna  colony, 
and  Daniel  Bergthold  and  family  from  the  Kuban  territory,  widely 
separated  from  the  Molotschna.  To  the  disadvantage  of  fewness 
in  their  number  was  added  the  further  disadvantage  that  they  had 
no  minister  among  them.  But  there  was  association  with  other 
groups.  There  was  the  strangeness  of  the  new  land,  the  difficulties 
and  diappointments  of  the  first  years,  and  the  lack  of  a minister  of 
their  own.  But  they  weathered  the  difficulties  and  on  February  11, 

1877,  came  together  for  the  first  time  as  a group  to  read  the  Bible. 
The  subject  of  their  discussion  was  John  10.  From  this  time  on 
they  met  regularly  on  Sundays,  in  their  homes. 

In  June  1877  the  following  families  met:  Jakob  Wiens,  Daniel 
Bergthold,  Heinrich  Boldt,  Peter  Penner,  Peter  Martens,  and  Mrs. 
Heinrich  Bergthold.  (Peter  Penner  was  the  grandfather  of  A.  A. 
Penner  and  also  of  the  writer  of  this  account.)  At  this  gathering 
it  was  decided  that  four  young  people  who  had  requested  baptism 
be  examined,  and  then  baptized  by  immersion.  Because  there  was 
no  Brethren  elder,  nor  even  minister,  there  was  doubt  and  disagree- 
ment about  how  to  proceed.  Heinrich  Voth  was  one  of  the  four 
candidates  for  baptism.  It  was  upon  some  self-searching  on  the 
part  of  Voth,  and  his  declaration  that  he  was  satisfied  it  was  God’s 
will,  that  the  four  were  baptized  by  Peter  Martens,  a layman,  June 
10,  1877.  The  following  Sunday,  June  17,  Martens  baptized  four 
more. 
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On  July  15,  1877,  Heinrich  Voth,  who  had  been  a teacher  in 
Russia,  was  elected  to  the  ministry.  He  was  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  church  by  Rev.  Heinrich  Friesen,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  church  organized  the  previous  year.  Rev.  Voth  was; 
leader  of  the  group  from  this  time  on.  It  was  the  second  church  to 
take  form. . He  was  ordained  to  eldership  November  1*  1885,  by 
Elder  Abraham  Schellenberg  of  Kansas. 


Elder  and  Mrs.  Heinrich  Voth 


Some  notable  events  in  the  life  of  the  church: 

Since  1877  there  was  Sunday  school  for  the  young,  taught  by 
Rev.  Voth. 

In  the  fall  of  1879  Rev.  Voth,  Heinrich  Ewert,  Gerhard  Gaede, 
and  Jakob  B.  Wiens  drove  by  buggy  to  Nebraska  to  attend  a 


Brethren  conference,  which  the  local  church  joined.  From  that 
time  forward  contributions  toward  home  missions  were  made. 

1885.  Sunday  gatherings  in  homes,  by  members  south  of 
Mountain  Lake,  began. 

March  6,  1886,  the  church  northwest  of  Mountain  Lake  was 
dedicated.  Since  then  there  was  Sunday  school  for  adults. 

In  1887  the  church  had  95  baptized  members.  The  annual 
mission  festival  was  held  for  the  first  time  on  July  6 and  continued 
on  that  date. 

November  1,  1887,  a young  men’s  C.  E.  society  was  organized. 

In  1889  three  baptisms  took  place.  Thirty-five  were  baptized, 
mostly  older  people. 

1890.  The  south  church  was  built. 

In  1895  there  were  seven  baptisms,  and  67  persons  were 
baptized. 

1896.  Heinrich  C.  Enns  and  wife  (Maria  Ewert)  were  sent  as 
missionaries  to  Africa. 

1899.  Abr.  J.  Wiebe  was  elected  to  the  ministry.  He  later 
became  leader  of  the  church. 

On  June  4,  1899,  N.  N.  Hieberts  were  ordained  for  service  in 
India. 

January,  1901,  a four-week  Bible  school  was  taught  in  the 
north  church. 

In  the  fall  of  1901  the  south  church  was  moved  to  Mountain 
Lake. 

1902.  A C.  E.  society  for  young  women  was  organized. 

1909.  The  two  C.  E.’s  were  joined. 

On  November  25,  1916,  Rev.  Voth  resigned  as  elder. 

March  17,  1918,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  Mountain 
Lake  church.  His  text  was:  Titus  3,  1-9. 

March  24,  1918,  was  farewell  service  in  the  north  church.  His 
text  was  Gen.  45,  24ff.  Voths  left  toward  the  end  of  March  for 
British  Columbia.  Elder  Voth  came  back  in  October  to  attend  a 
conference,  which  could  not  be  held  due  to  the  flu  epidemic.  But 
he  took  part  in  board  meetings  and  .then  returned  to  British 
Columbia,  where  he  died  November  26,  1918. 

Upon  his  resignation  he  had  recommended  that  N.  N.  Hiebert 
take  charge  of  the  Mountain  Lake  congregation,  and  A.  J.  Wiebe 
of  his  home  church.  Successors  of  Rev.  Wiebe  have  been  Rev.  Ben 
Braun  and  more  recently  Rev.  William  Neuf'eld.  In  the  Mountain 
Lake  church  H.  E.  Wiens  has  served  after  N.  N.  Hiebert.  More 
recently  Rev.  Dan  Friesen  held  the  pastorate,  and  his  successor 
(1950)  Rev.  J.  G.  Baerg. 

Ohm  Voth  was  born  February  19,  1851.  At  the  time  of  his 
passing  he  was  67  years  old.  He  had  served  his  church  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

With  him  one  of  the  four  pillars  of  early  Mountain  Lake  church 
life  passed  away. 
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Elder  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  Neufeld 
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FIRST  MENNONITE  CHURCH 


The  Hochfeld,  or  Bergfeld,  latterly  Gospel  Mennonite  Church, 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1876  with  Aron  Wall  as  elder.  The 
Mennonite  Brethren  Church  was  constituted  a congregation  on 
July  15,  1877,  when  Heinrich  Voth  was  elected  its  leader.  But  a 
large  number  who  did  not  join  these  groups  was  left  unaffiliated, 
among  whom  was  Rev.  David  Schroeder.  For  a time  it  seemed 
that  another  organization  might  be  formed  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  Schroeder  and  Abraham  Hiebert.  (A.  Hiebert  was  an  uncle 
of  D.  G.  Hiebert.)  But  they  did  not  attract  a considerable  following. 
The  somewhat  more  conservative  elements  met  in  1877  and  elected 
two  men  to  the  ministry — David  Loewen,  a teacher,  and  Johann 
Schultz.  Elder  Wall  was  invited  to  perform  the  ordination  service 
but  he  refused.  Thereupon  Rev.  Schroeder  was  asked  to  hold  a 
dedicatory  service,  which  he  did.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
organization  which  was  consummated  in  1878  upon  the  arrival, 
July  6,  of  the  Reverend  Gerhard  Neufeld  from  Russia.  (His 


descendants  live  in  and  around  Mountain  Lake.  The  late,  and  well 
known,  I.  I.  Bargen,  was  one  of  his  stepsons.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Mrs.  Neufeld,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Isaac  Baergen  by 
former  marriage,  and  was  the  mother  of  I.  I.  Bargen,  was  also  a 
midwife  and  doctor  whose  services  were  valued  and  required  far 
and  wide.)  A few  months  after  his  coming  Gerhard  Neufeld  was 
elected  elder  by  this  group  and  was  ordained  by  Elder  Gerhard 
Wiebe  of  Manitoba,  whose  service  had  been  requested. 

This  was  the  third  congregation  established  in  the  Mountain 
Lake  community,  in  the  fall  of  1878,  and  was  popularly  called 
Neufeld’s  church.  It  is  the  First  Mennonite  Church  today.  This 
was  the  mother  church  of  a smaller  congregation  which  came  into 
being  at  the  same  time  at  Bergthal,  north  of  Butterfield. 

About  this  too  a word  need  be  said.  Most  of  our  people  came 
in  smaller  detachments  from  larger  congregations  in  Russia.  In 
some  instances  whole  congregations  came,  with  their  leader. 
Among  these  congregations  was  that  from  the  Bergthal  colony  in 
South-Russia,  which  came  to  America  as  a body,  with  their  elder 
Gerhard  Wiebe.  Rev.  Wiebe  and  the  majority  of  his  people  found 
a home  in  Manitoba.  Some  did  not  find  Manitoba  to  their  liking 
and  homesteaded  in  Minnesota,  northeast  of  Mountain  Lake  and 
north  of  Butterfield.  This  group  came  to  be  known  as  the  Bergthal 
congregation,  from  its  home  in  Russia.  Because  Elder  Wiebe  was  in 
Canada,  re-establishing  his  Bergthal  congregation  in  Manitoba,  the 
group  here  was  left  largely  without  churchly  ministry.  When 
Elder  Neufeld  took  over  in  Mountain  Lake,  the  Bergthal  people 
became  affiliated  with  his  church  and  were  from  that  time  on  served 
by  Elder  Neufeld  and  his  co-workers. 

A record  written  by  Abram  Friesen  of  the  Bergthal  congrega- 
tion has  a tabulation  of  Sunday  worship  services,  beginning  January 
1,  1879,  and  running  through  four  years.  This  tabulation  lists  the 
dates  and  the  ministers  that  served.  The  ministers  named  are: 
Gerhard  Neufeld,  David  Loewen,  Johann  Schultz,  Gerhard  Fast, 
Peter  Voth,  and  Cornelius  Enns.  Services  were  held  in  the  homes 
till  the  church  was  built  in  1882,  four  miles  north  of  Butterfield. 
Some  time  later  David  Harder  and  Jacob  Stoesz  were  elected  to 
serve  the  local  group — 1892  and  1900  respectively. 

The  congregation  in  Mountain  Lake  built  its  first  house  of 
worship  also  in  1882,  and  a larger  one  in  1911.  That  year  Rev.  Jacob 
Stoesz  took  over  the  eldership  of  both  the  Mountain  Lake  and 
Bergthal  congregations.  Upon  his  retirement  Rev.  I.  J.  Dick,  who 
had  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1914,  was  ordained  elder  of 
the  Mountain  Lake  church,  in  1920,  but  Elder  Stoesz  continued  to 
serve  at  Bergthal.  When  Rev.  Stoesz  laid  down  his  work  here  there 
came  a succession  of  leaders  chosen  from  the  outside,  but  none  has 
served  for  long.  They  were:  John  Warkentin,  Sam  Quiring,  Victor 
Sawatzky,  and  M.  M.  Lehman.  The  latter  serves  at  present. 

Rev.  Dick  has  served  his  church  for  33  years,  most  of  this  time 
as  elder.  The  first  pastor  to  be  chosen  from  outside  the  parish  is 
Rev.  L.  R.  Amstutz. 

Elder  Neufeld  was  a man  of  conservative  leanings.  There  is 
only  a brief  introduction  to  the  Kirchen-Buch  of  1878,  but  it  reflects 
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his  character.  After  a reference  to  the  ordered  church  life  in 
Russia,  and  the  freer  ways  of  America,  the  record  reads:  “Resolved 
that  a church  be  organized  that  shall  be  like  the  church  in  Russia, 
in  its  rules,  its  customs,  and  order.”  The  rite  of  footwashing  was 
not  to  be  practiced.  Neither  the  Neufeld  group  nor  the  Bergthal 
group  had  observed  it  in  Russia.  It  had  been  customary  to  read  the 
articles  of  faith,  18  in  number,  several  Sundays  in  succession  to 
candidates  for  baptism.  This  was  done  here,  too,  in  addition  to 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  which  had  to  be  memorized.  One 
custom,  shared  by  all  our  churches  in  Russia,  was  the  observance 
of  three  holidays  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  with  worship 
services. 

Gerhard  Neufeld  was  born  November  4,  1827,  at  Fuerstenau  in 
the  Molotschna  colony.  He  was  married  January  24,  1850,  to  Anna 
Teichroew.  In  November,  1868,  he  was  elected  to  the  ministry,  and 
he  accepted  after  some  hesitation,  preaching  his  first  sermon 
February  16,  1869,  on  Romans  1,  15  and  16.  A little  later,  March  17, 
1869,  his  wife  died.  He  was  married  a second  time,  November  13, 
1875,  to  widow  Isaac  Baergen,  of  Alexanderwohl. 

The  year  of  his  coming  to  America  he  was  elected  to  eldership, 
1878.  His  wife  died  January  11,  1905.  In  January  1914  he  fell  and 
broke  his  right  thighbone.  After  this  he  was  helpless.  He  died 
December  15,  1916. 

Ohm  Neufeld’s  ministry  to  church  and  community  extended 
over  more  than  40  years.  He,  too,  was  a pillar  of  the  church. 

t 
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THE  CHURCH  SPLIT 

(Hochfeld  Church  Continued) 

In  1888  there  were  three  well-organized  churches  in  our  com- 
munity. One  was  a mile  north  of  Mountain  Lake,  whose  elder  was 
Aron  Wall;  the  Mennonite  Brethren  Church  about  five  miles  north- 
west of  the  village,  under  the  leadership  of  Heinrich  Voth;  and 
Elder  Gerhard  Neufeld’s  church  in  Mountain  Lake.  Church 
buildings  had  been  erected  in  1880,  1885,  and  1882,  in  the  order 
given  above.  The  records  of  these  churches,  kept  in  large  journals, 
give  the  name  of  the  Wall  and  Neufeld  churches  as  Mennoniten 
Gemeinde  zu  Mountain  Lake,  which  names  were  changed  later. 
Each  of  the  three  early  records  has  an  introductory  statement  of 
purpose,  as  it  naturally  would.  Two  have  briefer  statements,  but 
the  Wall  church  book  has  28  closely  written  pages.  It  is  necessary 
to  note  the  further  development  of  this  church. 

Its  statement  of  purpose  briefly  refers  to  the  history  of  the 
Mennonite  church,  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  coming  to  America, 
enlarges  upon  the  meaning  of  the  church  and  Christian  life,  and 
contains  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Articles  of  Faith.  The 
following  signatures  are  attached: 
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Elder:  ^ 

Aron  Wall,  elected  1871,  Pordenau 

Ministers: 

Peter  Friesen,  elected  1867,  Pordenau 
Jakob  Wiens,  elected  1858,  Margenau 
Heinrich  Wall,  elected  1860,  Pordenau 
Theodor  Nickel,  elected  1873,  Rudnerweide 
i ; Heinrich  Fast,  elected  1877,  Mountain  Lake 

Jakob  Harms,  elected  1878,  Mountain  Lake 
Dietrich  Walde,  elected  1878,  Mountain  Lake 
Johann  Wiens,  elected  1878,  Mountain  Lake 

r,  .>s!>  . T v r_ ; - i7  1 vr  - T- 

Deacons: 

Heinrich  Goerz 
Abram  Funck 

The  date  of  election  to  the  ministry  and  place  of  birth  are  not 
part  of  the  signatures,  the  information  is  supplied  here  because  it  is 
of  interest.  The  first  five  in  the  list  were  ministers  in  Russia. 
Another  minister  who  had  been  active  in  this  group  but  whose 
name  is  not  listed  in  this  church  book  was  Rev.  David  Schroeder. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Russia  too,  in  the  Crimea.  As 
far  as  the  records  show  these  six  men,  and  Rev.  Neufeld,  were  the 
only  ministers  that  came  from  Russia  those  early  years. 

The  church  book  lists  four  more  ministers,  who  were  not 
signatories:  dbvjfoi'' 

^ ' Heinrich  Quiring,  elected  1878 
Jakob  Siemens,  elected  1878 
Johann  Becker,  elected  November  21,  1883 
Heinrich  Regier,  elected  November  21,  1883. 

Because  there  were  a number  of  ministers  Sunday  services 
could  be  held  in  various  homes  at  the  same  time.  Rev.  A.  A.  Wiebe, 
who  served  later,  relates  that  his  parental  home  was  used  for 
several  years,  every  Sunday,  for  worship  service.  According  to 
him,  too,  the  first  church  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1880,  at  a cost 
of  $600. 

This  church  had  100  members  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
but  it  prospered  from  the  beginning.  Elder  Wall  held  his  first 
baptism  in  1877,  but  the  next  record  of  church  membership  is  dated 
January  1,  1879.  After  that  there  is  a yearly  record  up  to  January 
1,  1888 — the  last  two  entries  by  Johann  Becker.  Membership  be- 
tween 1879  and  1888  rose  from  109  families  to  173  families. 
Individual  members  increased  from  575  in  1879  to  902  in  1888. 
This  apparently  includes  baptized  and  unbaptized  members  of  the 
families. 

The  church  was  not  inactive.  Frequently  visiting  ministers 
came  from  churches  in  Kansas,  such  as  Elders  Wilhelm  Ewert, 
Jakob  Buller,  Bernhard  Buhler,  Rev.  Heinrich  Richert,  Rev.  David 
Goerz,  and  others.  J.  J.  Balzer  conducted  occasional  choir  singing. 
Bible  study  classes  for  young  people  were  held  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. As  early  as  1876,  according  to  John  P.  Rempel,  Elder  Wall 
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taught  Sunday  school  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  his  home.  This  was 
for  younger  folk.  Others  taught  Sunday  school  classes  in  various 
parts  of  the  community,  but  not  in  church. 

In  1888  a Sunday  school  of  five  classes  was  organized  in  church, 
in  connection  with  the  morning  service.  But  to  some  of  the  older 
people  the  noise  incident  to  many  voices  was  displeasing.  It  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  in  the  church  and  they  wanted  the  Sunday  school 
discontinued.  Elder  Wall  called  a congregational  meeting,  thinking 
that  the  matter  could  be  peaceably  adjusted.  But  there  was  opposi- 
tion. When  the  Sunday  school  question  was  put  to  a vote  half  the 
congregation  voted  for  Sunday  school,  the  other  half  against  it. 
That  seemed  to  close  the  door  for  Elder  Wall.  He  resigned,  and 
left  the  church.  This  was  due  less  to  obstinacy  of  will  on  his  part, 
than  to  his  humble  and  reserved  nature  which  shrank  from 
opposition. 

Attempts  at  healing  the  breach  were  made  but  were  fruitless. 
Rev.  Wall  remained  firm.  It  meant  a three-way  split.  One  group 
became  the  Bruderthal  Church,  another  the  Bethel  Church,  and 
the  third  was  the  original  church,  which  continued. 

The  members  that  remained  in  the  original  group,  which  now 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Bergfeld  Church,  were  the  more  con- 
servative element,  opposed  to  Sunday  school.  Among  the  ministers 
that  remained  were  Theodor  Nickel  (grandfather  of  Mrs.  P.  R. 
Schroeder),  Heinrich  Wall,  Peter  Friesen,  Dietrich  Walde,  Jakob 
Siemens,  and  Heinrich  Quiring.  The  church  was  reorganized  and 
Rev.  Nickel  was  made  elder  but  died  five  years  later.  From  1894 
to  1909  Heinrich  Quiring  served  as  elder.  In  1911  the  church  elected 
as  elder  Rev.  David  Eitzen,  who  had  been  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  for  a dozen  years.  He  served  till  1934.  Successive  elders 
since  then  have  been  Rev.  H.  H.  Quiring,  Rev.  August  Ewert,  and 
Rev.  John  Suderman.  The  two  last  named  were  elected  from  out- 
side the  parish. 

In  1894  Sunday  school  was  re-introduced  in  the  church  by  David 
Fast,  father  of  the  former  custodian  of  the  local  cemetery.  He 
taught  from  the  New  Testament. 

To  take  care  of  its  extended  parish  it  became  necessary  to  build 
a church  near  Delft,  IV2  miles  west  of  Delft,  in  1897.  In  1906  this 
building  was  moved  to  the  village  of  Delft,  and  in  1920  a new  church 
was  built.  This  group  was  affiliated  with  the  Bergfelder  church  till 
1940.  In  that  year,  July  28,  it  was  organized  as  an  independent 
body,  known  as  the  Immanuel  Church  at  Delft. 

This  action  was  taken  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  churches. 
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THE  BRUDERTHAL  CHURCH 
(or  E.  M.  B.  Church) 

The  first  church  book  of  the  oldest  church  in  the  community, 
of  which  Aron  Wall  was  elder  from  1876  to  1888,  contains  this  brief 
record  of  him:  On  February  20,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  ministry 
at  Pordenau  in  South  Russia.  In  1876,  September  18,  he  was  elected 
elder  by  a majority  of  33  votes,  and  was  ordained  to  eldership 
September  20,  by  Elder  Wilhelm  Ewert  of  Kansas. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  A Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Evangelical  Mennonite  Brethren,  printed  in  Ros- 
thern,  Saskatchewan;  a dissertation  by  Evelyn  Regier;  and  personal 
information. 

After  Elder  Wall’s  resignation  he  left  the  church,  Gospel 
Mennonite  Church  at  present,  with  a small  group  of  followers. 
These  included  Rev.  Heinrich  Fast,  Sr.,  and  Rev.  Johann  Becker, 
who  was  the  father  of  J.  J.  Becker  and  a teacher.  For  some  months 
they  met  in  homes  for  services  but  re-organized  in  January,  1889, 
and  built  a small  church  that  year,  in  the  valley  one  mile  north  of 
the  church  they  had  left.  In  this  church  Sunday  school  was  con- 
tinued for  both  old  and  young.  But  some  changes  in  form  were 
made.  Among  these  were  the  following.  The  customary  catechet- 
ical instruction  was  discontinued  and  the  instruction  took  on  a 
more  personal  character.  The  form  of  baptism  was  also  changed. 
Instead  of  baptizing  in  church  it  was  done  outdoors.  The  candidate 
kneeled  in  water  and  was  baptized  by  sprinkling.  The  nearby 
brook  facilitated  this  practice.  A third  change  was  the  introduction 
of  the  kiss  as  the  sign  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood.  A fourth  was 
the  rising  for  mealtime  prayer.  Some  of  these  observances  have 
been  modified.  ; 

The  first  church  building  soon  proved  too  small  and  a larger 
one  was  erected  in  1893. 

According  to  the  Historical  Sketch  a conference  was  held  in 
this  church  that  same  year.  The  Ebenezer  Church  of  Henderson, 
Nebraska,  participated  in  the  conference.  The  elder  of  this  church 
was  Isaac  Peters,  who  came  from  Pordenau,  the  home  of  Elder  Wall. 
Peters,  too,  with  a small  following,  had  split  from  the  pioneer 
church  at  Henderson.  The  two  men  held  similar  views,  their 
churches  affiliated  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Evangelical 
Mennonite  Brethren  conference.  From  the  time  of  this  first  con- 
ference the  local  church  became  active  in  evangelistic  and  mission 
work.  A church  school  was  instituted  in  1893  and  the  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  first  church  building.  It  was  Elder  Wall  who  had 
urged  the  use  of  the  building  as  a school,  and  he  contributed  $1,000 
toward  its  support. 

After  Elder  Wall’s  passing  Heinrich  J.  Dueck  and  David  A. 
Regier  served  as  elders,  both  for  a number  of  years.  Successors 
from  the  outside  have  been  H.  P.  Wiebe,  and,  of  recent  date,  Wm. 
M.  Loewen.  Johann  Becker,  Heinrich  Fast,  Sr.,  Heinrich  E.  Fast, 
Peter  Schultz,  Jacob  A.  Wall,  and  John  N.  Wall  have  served  as 
ministers. 
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Aron  Wall  had  two  distinctions.  One  came  by  nature — it  was 
his  gift  of  healing,  of  bone  setting.  The  whole  wide  community 
knew  the  path  to  his  ever  open  door.  His  sympathetic  eye,  his  mild 
manner,  and  his  soothing  touch  gave  relief  to  the  pain  and  anguish 
of  those  who  sought  his  help  and  received  it  freely. 

The  other  distinction  was  conferred  by  his  people.  Ohm  Wall 
was  elected  the  first  of  the  four  pioneer  elders  of  our  community. 
He  was  also  the  first  of  these  to  pass  away. 

He  was  born  December  31,  1833,  and  passed  on  August  6,  1905, 
after  34  years  of  service  to  the  church,  in  South  Russia,  and  in 
America. 


BETHEL  CHURCH 

H.  H.  Regier  had  been  elected  to  the  ministry  in  1883.  Both  he 
and  J.  J.  Balzer  had  been  active  in  Sunday  School  work.  When  the 
first  church  was  faced  with  a breakup  in  1888  there  was  great  con- 
cern in  the  minds  of  the  majority.  The  elder  absented  himself, 
the  work  was  disorganized,  and  church  attendance  small.  Attempts 
at  healing  the  breach  were  made.  H.  H.  Regier,  among  others, 
approached  Rev.  Wall  and  desired  to  know  his  plans,  but  he  was  not 
very  communicative.  Upon  request  he  finally  drew  up  a church 
ordinance  upon  which  he  would  be  willing  to  serve.  This  was  read 
and  discussed,  according  to  H.  J.  Fast,  a few  weeks  later  at  a 
gathering  in  a home  southeast  of  Mountain  Lake,  and  was  accepted 
by  a few  of  those  present.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Bruderthal 
Church. 

Another  group,  H.  H.  Regier  one  of  them,  felt  that  they  could 
not  subscribe  to  the  rules  set  down.  They  included  such  require- 
ments as  not  to  participate  in  political  activity,  even  county  or  town- 
ship elections,  nor  to  hold  any  political  office.  Because  this  group 
could  not  approve  these  limitations,  and  work  in  the  church  invited 
opposition,  Rev.  Regier  continued  to  hold  Sunday  services  in  private 
homes  for  a time,  but  a little  later  in  the  Mountain  Lake  school 
building,  with  Sunday  School  as  a part  of  the  forenoon  service. 
The  attendance  increased,  and  on  April  15,  1889,  J.  J.  Balzer  was 
chosen  as  evangelist.  This  election  was  held  in  the  home  of  Gerhard 
Lohrenz,  a few  miles  southeast  of  the  village.  Later  (I  follow  the 
accounts  of  H.  J.  Fast  and  J.  J.  Balzer)  an  evening  meeting  was  held 
at  the  home  of  John  Janzen  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organ- 
izing a congregation.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  Elder 
Christian  Kaufman,  of  Freeman,  South  Dakota,  be  asked  to  assist 
in  the  matter.  He  consented,  and  on  November  8,  1889,  ordained 
J.  J.  Balzer  to  the  ministry.  The  next  day,  November  9,  an  election 
was  held,  and  H.  H.  Regier  was  elected  elder.  Ordination  services 
for  Rev.  Regier  were  conducted  by  Elder  Kaufman. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Bethel  Church.  There  were  only 
47  members  at  the  outset.  After  ten  years  membership  had 
increased  to  260. 
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During  the  summer  of  1890  the  first  church  was  built,  32  by  54 
feet,  at  a cost  of  $1,695.  Rev.  S.  F.  Sprunger  of  Berne,  Indiana, 
preached  the  dedication  sermon,"  June  25.  The  congregation  soon 
outgrew  the  chapel  and  an  addition  was  built,  at  a cost  of  $2,465. 
This  building  was  set  apart  for  holy  uses  July  6,  1895,  and  Professor 
C.  H.  Wedel  of  Bethel  College  took  part  in  the  service,  preaching 
the  dedicatory  sermon.  — 

In  the  fall  of  1890  the  General  Conference  met  in  the  Salem 
Church  in  South  Dakota.  Bethel  Church  sent  four  delegates — 
Elder  Regier,  Rev.  Balzer,  Henry  Schroeder,  and  P.  H.  Goossen— and 
became  a member  of  the  conference.  Since  that  time  the  church 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  missionary  enterprises.  The  first 
General  Conference  missionary  to  be  sent  to  India,  in  1900,  came  out 
of  this  church — Rev.  P.  A.  Penner.  From  Bethel  Church  too  the 
first  General  Conference  missionary  to  China,  Rev.  H.  J.  Brown, 
was  sent  in  1909.  9 

When  the  old  church  home  became  too  small  it  was  replaced  by 
the  present  structure,  in  1941.  The  cost  of  this  new  church  home 
was  $60,000.  Dedication  services  were  held  on  February  1,  1942, 
at  which  time  missionary  P.  A.  Penner  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon. 

The  church  at  Butterfield  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion. This  group  Came  here  from  the  Lemberg  area,  in  Galicia, 
between  1880  and  1883.  During  their  early  years  here  Rev.  Daniel 
Brubacher  and  Rev.  Heinrich  Kintzi  served  as  ministers.  A church 
was  built  in  1887.  Because  the  group  was  small  it  became  affiliated 
with  Bethel  Church  and  has  been  under  the  care  of  that  church 
for  many  years.  More  recently  it  has  become  an  independent 
church  unit. 

Six  churches  in  the  Mountain  Lake  area  belong  to  the  General 
Conference:  the  Immanuel  Church  at  Delft,  the  First  Mennonite 
Church  north  of  Butterfield,  the  Mennonite  Church  at  Butterfield, 
and  their  mother  churches:  the  Gospel  Mennonite  Church,  the  First 


Mennonite  Church  at  Mountain  Lake,  and  Bethel  Church. 

The  ministers  that  have  served  at  Bethel  Church  the  longest 
span  of  years  are  H.  H.  Regier,  J.  J.  Balzer,  and  P.  J.  Friesen.  Elder 
Regier  and  Rev.  Balzer  had  been  with  the  church  since  its  beginning, 
as  noted.  P.  J.  Friesen  had  felt  an  inward  call  to  the  ministry  early 
in  his  life,  and  was  elected  by  the  congregation  a few  years  after 
the  organization  of  the  church.  Before  entering  upon  service  he 
attended  Bethel  College  for  four  years  and  was  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1899.  The  personality  and  teaching  of  Professor  C.  H. 
Wedel  left  an  indelible  impression  with  him.  He  preached  his 
initial  sermon  on  Galatians  6,  14.  This  text  indicates  the  tone  of 
his  preaching  and  his  life.  These  three  ministers,  Regier  and 
Balzer  and  Friesen,  wefb  in  active  service  in  the  church  for  37 
years,  44  years,  and  35  years,  respectively. 

After  Ohm  Regier’s  retirement  in  1926  Rev.  Balzer  served  as 
elder,  till  1933.  In  that  year,  Rev.  John  Bartel  was  called  to  the 
church.  He  held  the  pastorate  for  six  and  one-half  years.  In  the 
fall  of  1940,  Rev.  P.  R.  Schroeder  became  elder  of  the  church,  but 
died  in  the  spring  of  1941.  That  same  year  missionary  P.  A.  Penner 
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returned  from  India  and  accepted  a temporary  appointment  as  elder. 
He  served  from  July  to  December.  In  December  Rev.  Erland 
Waltner  assumed  the  pastorate  and  held  it  till  June,  1949.  The 
church  was  without  a constant  pastor  till  June,  1950,  when  Rev. 
Walter  Gering  succeeded  Rev.  Waltner. 

The  pastors  Bartel,  Waltner,  and  Gering  were  chosen  from 
outside  the  parish.  Missionary  Penner  and  Rev.  Schroeder  were 
sons  of  Bethel  Church. 

Ohm  Regier  was  born  September  12,  1856.  He  died  December 
31,  1933.  With  his  passing,  the  Mountain  Lake  community  lost  the 
fourth,  and  last,  of  the  pioneer  elders.  At  the  last  rites  the  text 
was  used:  “Remember  your  leaders,  those  who  spoke  to  you  the 
word  of  God;  consider  the  outcome  of  their  life,  and  imitate  their 
faith.” 


Elder  and  Mrs.  Heinrich  Regier 
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A PERSONAL  ESTIMATE 


Traditionally,  ministers  in  our  churches  were  addressed  as 
Ohm.  Or,  when  spoken  of,  a minister  was  given  the  title  Ohm. 
It  was  a mark  of  respect  and  showed  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held. 

Our  pioneer  elders — Aron  Wall,  Heinrich  Voth,  Gerhard  Neu- 
feld,  and  Heinrich  Regier — were  chosen  to  be  leaders  in  1876,  1877, 
1878,  and  1889.  Here  is  a personal  word  about  them. 

Ohm  Wall  was  a man  with  a quiet  will.  He  met  opposition  by 
going  his  own  way  without  argument.  He  was  humble,  gentle,  and 
given  to  the  cause  of  the  church.  He  had  not  only  a healing  word 
but  a healing  hand  for  the  troubles  about  him. 

Ohm  Voth  was  a man  of  wide  reading,  unobtrusive  in  his 
personal  contacts;  but  no  less  a man  of  evangelistic  zeal  and  fatherly 
care.  His  friendship  was  warm  and  generous. 

Ohm  Neufeld  appeared  sturdy  as  an  oak — not  easy  to  bend. 
There  was  an  air  of  austerity  about  him;  but  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  said  he  was  large-hearted  and  friendly  inside,  and  loved 
to  instruct  the  young  in  the  way  of  Christian  living.  His  conserva- 
tive fiber  made  him  “steadfast  and  immovable,”  deeply  loyal  to 
the  church. 

Ohm  Regier  was  a portly  figure  and  a stalwart  character.  His 
genial  eye,  his  winning  voice,  and  the  clasp  of  his  hand  easily 
opened  the  door  to  friendship.  But  in  the  pulpit  his  voice  could 
become  explosive  when  he  lashed  out  at  evil.  He  was  compacted 
of  good  will  and  determination — a good  shepherd  of  his  flock. 

Such  were  the  leaders  in  the  early  days  of  our  church  in 
Mountain  Lake  and  its  neighborhood. 
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Short  Reports  on  Missions 


EVANGELICAL  MENNONITE  BRETHREN  CHURCH 

The  E.  M.  B.  Conference  was  organized  in  1889.  In  1901  the 
conference  chose  a committee  which  was  to  direct  the  work  of 
missions.  Two  of  the  committee  members  belonged  to  the  church 
at  Mountain  Lake.  Ever  since,  this  church  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  missions,  and  has  always  been  represented  on  the  mission 
board. 

Mission-Workers 

In  1906  Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Friesen  were  sent  to  India-Dhamtari. 

In  1926  Aganetha  Regier  was  sent  to  the  Mennonite  mission 
field  in  China,  and  Kornelia  Unrau  to  the  Congo  Inland  Mission 
Field  in  Africa,  the  latter  as  medical  missionary. 

In  1928  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Bartel  set  sail  for  our  China  mission  field. 

In  1948  the  Lawrence  Rempels  were  sent  to  the  Congo  field  in 
Africa  as  industrial  missionaries. 

Katherine  Schmidt  has  served  in  the  city  mission  in  Chicago. 

Leander  Fast  has  done  mission  work  at  Channings  and  Rand- 
ville,  Michigan. 

Arno  Wiebe  has  served  a few  years  at  the  Christian  Fellowship 
Chapel  in  Winnipeg  and  is  preparing  for  service  in  Japan. 

Gladys  Klassen  has  worked  at  Floodwood,  Minnesota;  and 
Anna  Schultz  at  the  Poplar,  Montana,  Indian  Mission. 

Anna  Fast  Deckert  has  served  in  mission  work  in  Minnesota 
and  is  now  director  of  child  evangelism  in  Georgia. 

Anna  Regier  has  been  in  Northern  Gospel  Mission  work  in 
Minnesota. 

Others  that  have  served  are  Rev.  John  S.  Dick  under  the  M.  B. 
Mission  Board  in  China;  P.  A.  Voth  under  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  in  Siam;  and  Mrs.  P.  Kiehn  with  the  Nazarenes  in 
China. 

During  the  current  year  offerings  for  missions  amounted  to 
$9,000.  There  is  still  need  for  growth  in  this  respect. 

A Young  People’s  Fellowship,  the  Ladies’  Mission  Society,  and 
mission  festivals  foster  missionary  interest  in  the  local  church. 

H.  F.  Epp. 

MENNONITE  BRETHREN  CHURCH 

Our  mission  endeavor  began  with  nothing  in  the  year  1879. 
In  that  year  the  local  church  joined  the  M.  B.  Conference,  and  from 
that  time  forward  contributions  toward  home  missions  were  made. 
Today  we  have  a foreign  missionary  program  covering  9 fields,  30 
stations,  120  missionaries,  at  a cost  of  $300,000  per  year. 
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The  nine  fields  in  which  we  labor  are  Africa,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Paraguay,  Columbia,  Brazil,  among  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
Comanche  Indians.  On  the  home  fields  we  are  also  reaching  other 
Indian  tribes,  colored  people,  and  Jewish  people. 

The  leaders  in  this  missionary  program  come  from  the  Minne- 
sota churches,  at  Mountain  Lake  and  Carson.  Elder  Heinrich  Voth, 
with  a passion  for  the  lost,  was  a prime  mover. 

Workers  in  India 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  N.  N.  Hiebert  were  pioneer  missionaries  to  India, 
1899. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Voth,  1908. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Janzen. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  C.  Hiebert. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Wiebe. 

Sister  Edna  Gerdes. 

Africa 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Heinrich  C.  Enns,  pioneer  missionaries  under  a 
Baptist  mission. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Janzen,  at  present  on  the  field. 

Japan 

The  first  missionary  that  is  to  leave  for  our  newly  acquired 
field  in  Japan  also  comes  from  our  Minnesota  churches — Miss  Ruth 
Wiens. 

Rev.  William  Neufeld. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  CHURCH 

The  General  Conference  was  organized,  in  1860,  at  West  Point, 
Iowa,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  evangelism  and 
missions,  and  providing  theological  training  for  young  men.  The 
first  General  Conference  missionary  was  Dr.  S.  S.  Haury,  1880,  to 
the  Arapaho  Indians  in  Oklahoma. 

Our  local  General  Conference  churches  had  no  mission  activities 
75  years  ago,  but  individual  members  were  interested  in  missions. 
This  interest  began  to  grow  in  the  early  eighties  through  visits  of 
ministers  from  Kansas:  Heinrich  Richert,  Wilhelm  Ewert,  Jacob 
Buller,  Dietrich  Gaeddert,  David  Goertz;  later  C.  H.  Wedel,  H.  R. 
Voth,  R.  Petter  and  others. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  on  October  4,  the  teachers  I.  I.  Bargen  and 
J.  J.  Balzer  started  a Sunday  school,  with  14  pupils.  On  the  fifth 
Sunday  there  were  over  100.  The  next  year,  in  June,  the  first 
mission  and  children’s  day  festival  was  held,  at  which  time  the 
mission  offering  was  $96.63.  That  was  63  years  ago.  In  the  early 
nineties,  Bethel  Church  had  annual  mission  and  children’s  day 
festivals. 

Missionary  P.  A.  Penner’s  going  to  India  in  1900  was  a stimulus 
to  mission  work  in  our  churches. 
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In  the  First  Mennonite  Church  activity  in  missions  had  its 
beginning  when  mission  services  were  held  the  third  holiday  of 
Christmas,  or  when  missionaries  H.  R.  Voth  and  Rudolphe  Petter 
came  to  visit  us.  The  church  became  more  active  in  missions  when 
it  joined  the  General  Conference  in  1917.  After  that  regular  mission 
festivals  were  held  and  increased  contributions  made. 

The  Gospel  Mennonite  Church  joined  the  General  Conference 
in  1920,  but  it  had  carried  on  mission  activities  before  that.  A 
Sunday  School  was  begun  in  that  church  in  1888.  Early  in  the 
nineties  services  were  held  for  home  missions  on  January  6 — a 
holiday  not  observed  today,  on  Thanksgiving  day,  and  at  the  yearly 
harvest  festival.  On  the  special  holidays  of  Pentecost,  Easter,  and 
Christmas,  services  were  held  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions. 

The  women  of  the  churches  have  organized  sewing  circles,  and 
each  church  has  one  or  more  mission  societies. 

Missionaries  from  the  churches  have  gone  out  in  increasing 
numbers,  into  many  fields.  The  fields  are  among  the  American 
Indians,  in  India,  China,  South  America,  Africa,  and  more  recently 
Japan.  The  churches  take  part  in  all  the  varied  mission  enterprises 
of  the  General  Conference. 

Rev.  I.  J.  Dick. 
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Seventy-Five  Years  In  Minnesota 

1874  to  1949 

r ■ 

By  J.  John  Friesen 

Seventy-five  years  have  gone  by  since  our  coming  to  America. 
Some  18,000  of  our  people  were  being  transplanted  in  the  seventies 
to  a new  land.  It  was  a voluntary  action,  but  it  cannot  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  exchange  a well-established  form  of  life  for  the 
hardships  of  a pioneer  life  in  an  unknown  land.  It  was  done  for 
principle.  Have  we  remained  true  to  principle?  How  well  do  we 
succeed  in  carrying  on  a great  tradition  and  a great  faith?  Such 
questions  should  engage  us. 

Changes  always  come  in  course  of  time,  not  necessarily  bad, 
and  not  necessarily  good.  Changes  have  come  to  the  Mountain  Lake 
community.  I want  to  indicate  some — in  respect  to  the  community 
in  general,  in  respect  to  our  schools,  and  in  respect  to  our  churches. 


FARM  AND  VILLAGE 

There  are  still  among  us  some  of  the  older  people  who  have 
observed,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  transformation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  material  and  social  affairs  of  our  community. 

There  has  been  a natural  development,  a change  that  was  pro- 
duced, under  the  Providence  of  God,  by  fertile  virgin  soil  and  good 
husbandry.  The  far-reaching  prairies  have  become  a veritable 
granary.  Oxen,  used  for  field  work  and  travel  in  the  early  days, 
have  been  replaced  by  horses,  then  by  tractors  and  cars.  The  lanes 
of  travel,  which  were  winding  trails  over  trackless  prairie,  have 
been  exchanged  for  graveled  roads  and  paved  highways.  Land 
which  once  could  be  had  for  three  dollars  an  acre— some  for  slightly 
more  and  some  for  less — has  reached  a price  level  of  $200  an  acre 
and  over.  Sod  huts  and  shanties  have  given  way  to  stately  and 
comfortable  homes  surrounded  by  sheltering  groves.  Herds  of 
fattening  sheep  and  cattle  are  part  of  the  landscape.  There  are 
evidences  of  change  from  poverty  to  prosperity  on  every  hand. 
That  is  the  visible  scene. 

The  village  too  has  changed  its  face.  Its  cinder  paths  and 
wooden  walks,  the  muddy  streets,  and  flickering  lanterns  have  long 
since  been  replaced  by  concrete  walks  and  surfaced  streets  and 
glowing  lights.  The  small  place  has  grown  and  become  a thriving 
center  of  trade.  It  has  prosperous  markets  for  grain  and  cream  and 
produce.  There  are  stock  shipping  associations,  automobile  firms, 
repair  and  body  shops,  oil  companies,  and  implement  concerns. 
Mountain  Lake  has  a number  of  stores,  including  drug  stores, 
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clothing  store,  furniture  store,  and  other  business  establishments. 
The  one  bank  carries  deposits  that  exceed  two  million  dollars. 

In  the  early  days  our  fathers  had  to  go  fifty  miles  to  find  a 
doctor.  Today  the  village  has  six  doctors,  two  dentists,  two  modern 
hospitals,  a nurses’  home,  and  home  for  the  aged.  There  are 
pleasant  dwellings,  a booming  public  school,  and  half  a dozen 
churches.  This  suggests  the  visible  picture  of  our  flourishing  center 
of  a fair  countryside. 

But  behind  these  visible  changes  there  are  others,  less  open  to 
the  eye.  We  have  changed  our  simple  ways  and  have  lost  some- 
thing in  the  process. 

Formerly,  most  of  our  operations  were  manual  operations,  we 
did  our  work  with  our  own  hands.  Today,  most  of  our  work  is  done 
by  machinery.  Mechanization  speeds  up  work  processes  but  does 
not  make  them  simpler. 

Formerly  the  farmer  was  self -subsisting.  He  produced  his  own 
food  and  most  of  his  necessities,  meanwhile  tilling  his  fields  in 
contentment.  Today,  the  needs  of  the  farm  are  met  very  largely  by 
food  markets  and  other  mercantile  establishments — some  farm 
families  buying  even  eggs,  and  milk,  and  bread,  and  meat.  We  have 
come  to  rely  on  the  outside  world  for  material  goods  and  services. 
We  have  lost  our  self-sufficiency. 

Formerly  we  were  independent  in  making  and  carrying  out  our 
farm  plans.  Today,  especially  since  two  global  wars  have  over- 
whelmed us,  we  have  come  to  submit  to  regulations  and  dictates  by 
the  government.  The  government  tells  us  what  to  plant,  how  much 
to  plant,  and  what  price  we  are  to  get  for  what  we  produce.  We 
are  accepting  subsidies  from  the  State  for  crops  planted,  and  have 
accepted  doles  for  crops  not  planted.  This  is  a trend  which  econo- 
mists view  with  grave  concern.  It  is  a move  toward  state-paternal- 
ism, the  welfare  state.  It  can  lead  to  totalitarianism.  That  is  a 
system  in  which  the  State  is  the  master  and  the  individual  the  serf. 
This  system  is  only  too  well  known  to  our  present-day  refugees 
from  Russia. 

Merchandising  too  has  lost  some  of  its  former  freedom.  The 
small  merchant  is  being  pushed  to  the  edge  by  the  line-merchant, 
who  in  turn  has  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  his  member 
organizations.  The  merchant  has  become  organization-bound. 

Machines  and  bureaus  have  come  to  consume  a large  share  of 
our  earnings  and  our  time.  We  have  lost  much  of  our  self-sufficiency 
and  independence,  and  the  drift  toward  totalitarianism  looms  as  a 
total  threat. 

It  is  not  only  that  our  life  has  lost  some  of  its  simplicity  and 
freedom,  but  we  have  lost  some  of  our  contentment.  This  is  a 
subtle  change  because  it  is  less  easily  recognized. 

A delusion  seems  to  have  seized  us  that  we  have  not  enough 
time.  The  pace  of  oxen  and  horses  has  been  superseded  by  the 
high-powered  car  streaking  along  our  highways  and  byways.  But 
still  we  feel  pressed  for  time.  The  automobile  is  symbolic  of  our 
uneasy  and  hasting  life.  Time  is  actually  all  we  have,  it  is  part 
and  parcel  of  our  life.  We  can  lose  our  possessions,  our  friends,  and 
our  health,  but  time  is  still  ours.  If  time  is  taken  from  us  we  have 
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nothing  left — we  are  gone.  But  while  we  live  time  is  ours,  for 
proper  use.  In  our  restlessness  we  have  lost  a sense  of  leisure  and 
its  contented  enjoyment. 

Our  appreciation  of  home  too  has  undergone  a change.  In 
former  days  it  was  a haven  of  peace  and  restfulness.  Whether  in 
town  or  country  the  interest  of  the  entire  family  centered  in  the 
home.  It  was  here  that  during  the  long  winter  evenings  the  house- 
hold gathered  about  the  family  table  to  read,  or  play,  or  sing — the 
whole  family  in  close  companionship.  Today,  there  are  so  many 
attractions  outside  the  home  that  the  family  circle  is  too  rarely 
together.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  our  time  we  have  lost  that  fine 
contentment  that  only  the  friendly  fireside  can  yield. 

Even  the  purpose  of  farm  life  has  undergone  an  unmistakable 
change.  During  pioneer  days  the  farmer  wanted  to  make  a home 
and  a living  for  his  family.  The  thrifty  husbandman  made  more 
than  his  living.  But  throughout  our  history  farming  was  primarily 
a way  of  life.  Today,  with  the  coming  of  the  machine,  with  in- 
creased production,  and  greater  facilities  of  communication,  wealth 
has  come;  and  farming  has  come  to  mean  not  only  a mode  of  living 
but  has  become  a commercial  enterprise.  The  farmer  now  is  rather 
less  a tiller  of  the  soil  than  a business  man.  There  is  an  air  of 
commercialism  in  all  our  activities.  Both,  businessman  and  farmer, 
purpose  less  to  make  a fair  living,  as  in  years  past,  but  to  make 
cumulative  profits.  It  is  one  of  the  “fruits”  of  our  participation  in 
European  and  Asiatic  wars  with  its  attendant  larger  incomes  that 
we  have  grown  more  material  minded. 

With  our  mania  for  speed,  the  loosening  of  home  and  family 
ties,  and  the  increase  in  worldly  goods,  the  quality  of  our  life  has 
changed.  We  have  homes  and  comforts,  but  there  is  a sense  of 
dis-ease.  Our  rural  community,  like  so  many  others,  is  touched  by 
the  mad  drive  for  gain  and  excitement,  and  we  have  lost  much  of 
that  simplicity  of  heart  and  serenity  of  mind  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  a people  living  close  to  the  soil. 


OUR  SCHOOLS 

In  Russia  our  people  lived  in  villages,  and  each  village  had  its 
school.  The  village  system  could  not  be  duplicated  here  because 
compact  blocks  of  land  were  not  available.  Here  each  family  lived 
on  its  own  farm.  But  in  spite  of  this  schools  were  set  up.  From  the 
very  beginning  homes  were  made  available,  in  various  parts  of  the 
community,  and  elementary  instruction  was  given  in  these  homes, 
by  men  who  had  been  teaching  in  Russia. 

One  such  school  that  deserves  special  mention  was  that  of 
Johann  Becker.  Mr.  Becker  had  taught  for  13  years  in  Russia,  and 
taught  I6V2  years  in  his  home  near  Mountain  Lake.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  to  the  ministry.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  Bible  and 
German  in  our  community.  His  pupils  came  from  his  immediate 
neighborhood  and  from  a distance.  Those  from  a distance  were 
given  board  and  lodging  at  small  cost.  Lehrer  Becker  was  a 
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qualified  teacher  and  an  impressive  personality.  This  is  a word  of 
tribute.  I was  his  pupil.  His  death  came  in  the  midst  of  his  work, 
around  Christmas  time,  in  1895. 

There  were  other  schools  similar  in  kind.  But  besides  these 
private  schools  church  schools  were  established.  Upon  Rev. 
Becker’s  passing  a school  was  built  at  Bergthal,  in  1896.  The  work 
here  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hiebert,  Abram  and 
David  Becker,  and  others.  The  school  was  maintained  for  a number 
of  years. 

The  Bruderthal  church  had  set  aside  for  school  use  the  first 
church  building,  in  1893.  Elder  Wall  contributed  $1,000  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  school.  The  man  who  taught  here  for  the 
longest  period  of  time  was  A.  J.  Becker.  This  school,  too,  did 
effective  educational  work  for  some  thirty  years. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  Mountain  Lake  public  school  was 
conducted  by  I.  I.  Bargen  and  J.  J.  Balzer,  both  active  church  men. 
In  1887  an  Educational  Society  was  organized  and  a German- 
English  preparatory  school  was  opened,  with  seventy  pupils  ranging 
from  six  to  twenty  years  in  age.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
J.  J.  Balzer.  The  school  was  located  for  a number  of  years  in  the 
Peter  Goertz  building.  In  1901  a commodious  school  building  was 
erected — the  present  Bible  School.  That  fall  school  opened  with 
eighty-six  students,  coming  from  five  different  states.  J.  J.  Balzer 
directed  the  school  but  staff  and  curriculum  were  considerably 
enlarged.  This  school  has  served  the  whole  community.  There  was 
a spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  churches.  Many  church  and 
Sunday  School  workers  have  gone  out  from  this  school,  and  it  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  our  cultural,  as  well  as  religious, 
heritage.  It  prospered  up  to  the  first  World  War. 

Today  our  church  schools  are  forgotten,  and  the  former  pre- 
paratory school  has  dwindled  down  to  elementary  pupils,  and  to 
more  limited  service. 

Instead  of  these  our  schools,  we  have  a modern  public  school. 
In  former  years  our  teaching  personnel  came  out  of  our  churches; 
today  it  is  a rare  thing  to  find  our  church  people  on  the  public 
school  staff.  Our  church  schools  emphasized  religious  training;  the 
public  school  is  a purely  secular  institution.  If  the  character  of  the 
educative  process  determines  the  character  of  the  church — and  does 
it  not? — we  can  understand  why  such  religious  bodies  as  the 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  hold  tenaciously  to  the  parochial  school. 
Grave  danger  faces  our  churches  in  the  progressive  secularization 
of  our  whole  life,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  we  have  done  well 
to  close  our  church  schools.  That  it  has  meant  a loss  for  our 
churches  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Our  church  schools,  even  with  an 
elementary  program,  provided  a religious  atmosphere  and  a training 
toward  the  church.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  public  school,  which 
is  in  its  nature  non-religious. 

In  Russia  our  people  maintained  their  own  schools,  and  paid 
taxes  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian  state  schools. 

It  may  be  a promising  sign  that  the  parochial  school  movement 
is  gaining  ground  today. 
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THE  CHURCH 


For  the  record  I note  some  changes  not  only  in  our  social  life 
and  our  schools,  but  in  church  matters.  To  one  who  is  familiar  with 
our  earlier  ways  there  is  evident  a turn  to  new  forms  and  new 
practices. 

In  recent  years  a number  of  new  churches  have  been  built. 
In  the  past  our  houses  of  worship  were  linear  structures,  simple  in 
form  and  simple  in  their  furnishings.  Those  built  today  are  vari- 
form, more  ornate  in  design,  and  are  more  pretentiously  furnished. 

More  far-reaching  than  this  change  in  exterior  form  has  been 
the  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  church.  The  system  of  more-than- 
one  minister  to  the  church,  in  which  ministers  and  elder  were 
chosen  out  of  the  congregation,  and  served  without  pay,  has  been 
given  up.  In  its  stead  we  have  one  minister  to  the  church  now, 
called  from  outside  the  congregation,  and  receiving  pay.  Under 
the  former  system  ministers  served  the  congregation  for  life;- under 
the  latter,  service  is  subject  to  periodic  agreement,  often  terminated 
after  a brief  pastorate.  The  last  of  our  elders  chosen  under  the 
traditional  system  discontinued  his  service  just  73  years  after  our 
coming  to  America.  It  was  Rev.  I.  J.  Dick  of  the  First  Mennonite 
Church.  All  our  church  leaders  today  come  from  other,  distant 
communities,  one  a non-Mennonite. 

The  system  left  behind  had  very  real  merits.  It  means  a con- 
siderable adjustment  when  the  first  outside  pastor  comes  to  a 
church,  where  there  have  been  three  or  more  ministers  before.  He 
does  not  know  the  congregation  and  its  members,  their  needs  or 
special  problems.  He  must  learn  to  know  the  people — names  and 
faces  and  characters.  This  takes  some  time.  The  new  minister  may 
not  speak  the  language  that  prevails  in  the  community  to  which  he 
comes,  the  only  language  spoken  by  the  older  people.  This  is  a 
very  real  handicap  to  the  pastor — he  cannot  minister  to  one  in 
deepest  need  with  whom  he  cannot  well  communicate.  The  new 
minister  may  not  be  familiar  with  congregational  practices  in  the 
church  he  has  entered.  This  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  worship 
service,  to  the  observance  of  special  holidays,  or  the  method  of 
catechetical  instruction.  All  this  means  a new  adjustment.  If  the 
minister  is  wise  he  will  not  lightly  set  aside  established  customs. 
If  he  is  of  a liberal  turn  of  mind,  or  is  unduly  concerned  about  his 
own  program,  he  is  apt  to  bring  about  innovations.  This  means 
adjustment  for  the  church. 

Adjustment  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  it  can  be  a good.  But 
when  a new  pastor  comes  and  goes  every  short  span  of  years,  and 
each  change  brings  a new  set  of  adjustments  to  be  made,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  system  can  be  called  an  unqualified  good. 
It  has  introduced  an  element  of  instability  into  our  churches. 

Our  traditional  system  was  a stabilizer.  There  were  not  the 
adjustments  to  be  made.  The  men  who  served  as  ministers  had 
grown  up  in  the  congregation.  They  knew  their  people  intimately, 
they  spoke  their  language,  were  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the 
church  and  the  community.  They  could  serve  them,  too,  without 
those  interruptions  that  occur  in  the  new  system,  during  the  period 
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of  adjustment,  or  during  the  uncertain  months  when  a pastor  has 
left  the  church  and  no  successor  can  be  found.  When  there  were 
several  ministers  one  of  these  was  chosen  leader  upon  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  elder.  This  assured  a constancy  of  service  and 
continuity  of  practice  so  much  needed,  at  a time  when  tradition  and 
custom  count  for  so  little.  The  old  system  had  these  merits. 

Whether  it  has  come  as  a consequence  of  this  shift  from  one 
system  to  another,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  general  tendency  to 
organize  is  not  so  important.  The  fact  is  that  the  administration  of 
a church  has  become  more  highly  organized  and  more  complicated. 
Under  the  old  system  the  leadership  of  the  church  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers  of  the  church.  Today  this  leadership,  and  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  has  been  taken  over 
very  largely  by  boards.  The  board  hires  the  pastor.  When  he 
assumes  his  pastorate  the  board  informs  him  in  regard  to  church 
matters,  and  become  his  councillors.  This  administrative  relation- 
ship between  pastor  and  board  has  become  pronounced  under  the 
new  system.  Such  an  arrangement  tends  to  weaken  the  voice  of 
the  congregation,  to  the  degree  that  the  board  assumes  responsibility 
as  controlling  organ  and  the  pastor  becomes  responsive  to  it. 
Church  council,  church  boards,  and  committees  do  much  of  what 
formerly  was  done  in  congregational  session,  or  by  voluntary  help. 
The  “Bruderschaft”  has  become  more  strictly  a business  meeting. 
Every  phase  of  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a committee.  A sister 
church  in  another  state,  having  about  350  members,  lists  25  com- 
mittees. It  indicates  a trend.  Sunday  school  and  youth  work  too 
become  more  departmentalized  and  more  ramified.  There  is  much 
more  organizational  activity  today  than  there  was  even  in  the 
recent  past. 

The  worship  service  has  lost  some  of  its  original  simplicity  and 
is  becoming  more  ritualistic.  One  feature  of  this  change  from 
former  days  is  an  increased  emphasis  on  choral  singing  during  the 
worship  hour.  Formerly  there  was  choral  singing  only  on  special 
occasions.  Now  it  is  a part  of  every  Sunday  service.  This  increased 
emphasis  on  choral  singing  tends  to  supersede  the  singing  of  our 
classic  chorales — the  sacred  hymns  of  the  church,  and  to  lessen 
active  participation  of  the  congregation  in  the  service.  Other 
changes  in  the  content  of  the  worship  hour  are  apparent  from  a 
comparison  of  the  order  of  service  that  prevailed  in  years  past  with 
the  order  that  prevails  now. 


Formerly 

1.  Invocation 

2.  Hymn 

3.  Scripture  Reading 


Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple) 

3.  Invocation  (Prayer) 

4.  Hymn 

5.  Scripture  Reading 

6.  Prayer 

7.  Choral  Response 

8.  Choir 

9.  Offertory 


1.  Organ  Prelude 

2.  Choral  Call  to  Worship  (The 


Now 


4.  Prayer 

5.  Hymn 

6.  Sermon 

7.  Prayer 

8.  Hymn 


9.  Benediction 
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10.  Prayer 

11.  Announcements 

12.  Children’s  Sermon 

13.  Hymn 

14.  Prayer 

15.  Sermon 

16.  Prayer 

17.  Hymn 

18.  Benediction 

19.  Chimes 

20.  Postlude 

Formerly  the  invocation  was  the  apostolic  greeting  taken  from 
II  Corinthians,  13,  13 — unsurpassable  in  its  aptness  and  brevity  and 
content;  today  the  form  varies,  from  church  to  church  and  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  The  worship  program  is  not  the  same  in  all 
churches.  The  one  here  given  is  that  of  one  of  them. 

This  change  from  a simple  to  a ceremonial  service  order  shows 
that  we  are  learning  to  imitate  forms  that  were  foreign  to  our 
church. 

Still  another  change  directly  connected  with  the  worship  hour, 
one  which  shows  a little  forgetfulness  toward  our  older  people  in 
the  church,  is  the  discontinuance  of  German  services,  when  there 
was  still  a general  need  for  them.  It  originated  in  a petition  to 
hold  English  services  in  the  church,  circulated  and  signed  by  non- 
members of  the  church,  that  is,  people  having  no  affiliation  with  it, 
but  supported  by  a few  members.  When  the  petition  was  presented 
the  church  offered  to  hold  English  services  for  those  who  desired  it 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  This  was  not  acceptable  to  the  signers. 
Then  it  was  offered  to  hold  English  services  Sunday  evenings.  And 
that  was  not  acceptable — the  demand  was  for  Sunday  forenoon. 
(This  reference  applies  to  one  church  in  the  community.)  It  was  a 
deliberate  attempt,  by  outsiders,  to  force  out  the  German  service, 
and  deprive  the  older  people  of  its  benefits.  Some  years  later,  when 
services  were  almost  exclusively  in  English,  objections  came  to  one 
short  German  sermon  once  a month,  in  connection  with  the  English 
service.  This  change  did  not  have  a very  gracious  beginning,  and 
did  not  show  a gracious,  not  to  say  Christian  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  people  responsible  for  it.  It  came  at  the  time  and  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  first  World  War.  It  was  a part  of  the  tribute  we 
paid  to  the  frenzy  of  war. 

These  developments,  related  to  the  church  and  worship  service, 
may  be  in  part  an  attempt  to  meet  a need,  but  not  altogether.  They 
indicate  a trend  to  follow  popular  custom. 

Besides  this  tendency  to  revise  custom,  influences  are  at  work 
that  affect  the  solidarity  of  our  people.  In  the  early  days  our 
isolation,  our  mutual  needs,  and  our  attachment  to  tradition  and 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  bound  us  together.  Our  church  schools 
were  aids  in  fostering  a sense  of  belonging  together.  We  have 
closed  our  own  schools.  Our  young  people  attend  the  public  school, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  state,  and  staffed  almost  exclusively  with 
teachers  who  do  not  know  our  church  nor  our  tradition.  Colleges 
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near  and  distant  vie  with  each  other  in  an  attempt  to  draw  our 
students.  They  present  programs  in  high  schools,  invite  our  youth 
and  offer  advantages.  Many  of  our  young  people  attend  diverse 
schools  other  than  our  own  denominational  schools.  At  some  points 
the  teachings  in  these  schools  are  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
our  church.  The  peace  principle  is  held  lightly  by  most  schools, 
even  the  so-called  Bible  schools.  Attendance  at  these  schools,  and 
indiscriminate  marriages,  result  in  many  cases  in  loosening  tradi- 
tional ties  to  the  church.  This  does  not  make  for  confessional 
solidarity. 

A fine  sense  of  brotherhood  prevailed  among  our  ministers  and 
elders  in  the  days  when  our  pioneer  leaders  were  still  with  us. 
They  were  joined  in  a ministerial  association  and  met  twice  a year, 
in  an  all-day  session,  for  discussion  of  problems  and  Biblical  themes. 
At  such  times  they  gathered  too  at  meals  for  fellowship.  This 
association  existed  over  a period  of  many  years  and  bound  them 
together.  The  art  of  association  has  not  been  lost  but  the  practice 
has  broadened  into  a wider  area,  into  affiliation  with  neighboring 
denominations,  and  it  has  lost  some  of  its  distinctly  brotherhood 
character.  Our  retired  ministers,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  a dozen, 
are  more  observers  than  participants. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  change  in  our  churches  is  an  apparent 
greater  revivalistic  zeal.  Genuine  revival  is  good,  and  we  stand  in 
need  of  it.  But  the  revivalist  is  important.  Frequently  we  go  to 
strange  men,  men  who  are  not  well  known  or  not  well  authenti- 
cated. Often  these  men  high-pressure  both  the  heart  and  pocket 
book  of  the  hearers.  Sometimes  it  is  an  “ex-atheist”  who  seems 
more  intent  on  selling  books  than  saving  souls.  At  times  it  is  an 
evangelist  who  is  a sleight  of  hand  performer,  who  mixes  light 
things  and  holy  things,  but  the  sensation  grips  us  and  casts  a 
hypnotic  spell  over  us. 

Decisions  must  come  from  within,  not  from  hypnosis.  Jesus 
did  not  high-pressure  people  into  discipleship.  He  taught  his 
disciples  for  three  years.  His  last  injunction  to  them  was  to  “teach 
them.”  Our  church  has  heeded  this  injunction  in  the  past.  But 
we  have  suffered  a lag  in  cultural  interest  which  carries  over  into 
the  church.  The  churches  place  less  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
process  and  more  on  “drives.”  Sometimes  revivalistic  enterprises 
split  us— to  no  good  end— instead  of  cementing  us  into  a solid 
Christian  brotherhood. 

A fourth  matter  that  impresses  the  observer  is  a loss  of  loyalty 
to  the  church.  The  war  record  makes  that  clear.  Our  coming  to 
America  was  a protest  against  war.  Our  people,  young  and  old, 
left  their  home  and  possessions  and  a comfortable  life  because  they 
believed  in  a principle.  It  is  a question  whether  that  were  possible 
among  us  today.  About  two  thirds  of  our  young  men  called  by  the 
country  during  the  war  years  accepted  military  service.  A goodly 
percentage  of  these  two-thirds  took  non-combatant  work,  but  that 
too  is  military  service.  The  other  third  were  conscientious 
objectors,  a status  made  legal  and  honorable  by  legislation.  We 
need  more  information  and  more  inspiration  toward  a deeper 
loyalty  to  the  things  the  church  has  stood  for. 
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I must  register  one  more  matter  that  touches  our  church — that 
of  non-conformity.  The  New  Testament  church  was  non-conformist 
by  conception  and  character.  Our  forefathers  have  taken  that 
church  for  a pattern.  Paul’s  classic  formulation  is:  “Do  not  be 
conformed  to  this  world.”  That  suggests  that  there  is  a line  of 
demarcation  between  church  and  world,  which  must  not  become 
blurred  or  erased.  Are  there  signs  that  the  line  of  demarcation  has 
become  blurred  in  our  churches?  It  may  well  be  that  the  teaching 
of  peace  is  the  core  of  the  Gospel.  Christ  was  ushered  into  the 
world  with  a hymn  of  peace;  he  came  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  sent 
by  the  God  of  peace;  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  a gospel  of  reconciliation 
and  peace,  through  which  we  are  to  be  transformed  into  sons  of 
peace.  This  will  to  peace  is  our  peace  principle.  Have  we  shown 
a willingness  to  compromise  this  principle?  There  are  signs  that 
we  have. 

One  is  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  the  majority  of  our 
young  men  called  out  to  register  for  war  service  enlisted  in  that 
service.  And  not  all  ministers  affirmed  the  peace  principle. 

A lesser  sign  of  compromise,  but  still  a sign,  is  the  flag  that 
came  into  our  churches  with  the  coming  of  war.  The  flag  signifies 
protection  for  us.  But  it  is  not  a symbol  of  peace,  it  is  a symbol  of 
power.  Even  our  brethren  from  overseas  are  astonished  to  find 
the  flag  in  our  churches.  It  does  not  represent  a confession  of  faith 
in  the  gospel  of  peace,  but  a concession  to  worldly  power,  the  State. 
But  the  State  has  never  even  asked  the  church  to  put  it  there.  It 
shows  eagerness  to  conform. 

Still  another  sign  of  compromise  is  the  fact  that  upon  occasion 
a church  was  willing  to  pay  public  tribute  in  its  worship  hour  to 
a “hero  of  war”  who  was  church  affiliated,  and  who  was  known  to 
have  played  a deadly  part  in  the  war. 

And  yet  another  sign  that  distinctions  become  blurred  is  the 
spread  of  the  boy  scout  movement  among  us.  This  will  be  contested 
by  its  sponsors.  In  spite  of  all  the  good  that  is  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  young,  our  churches  should  not  forget  that  this  world-wide 
movement  was  organized  for  war  purposes  and  is  largely  under 
military  influence  today.  The  army  considers  the  Boy  Scouts  “one 
of  the  agencies  under  the  military  wing.”  It  is  doubtful  that  many 
conscientious  objectors  would  be  found  in  this  organization  if  war 
came.  But  scout  recruits  come  out  of  our  churches,  and  we  make 
public  acknowledgement  of  the  movement. 

An  easy  tolerance  has  crept  into  our  churches,  that  makes  us 
willing  to  compromise  and  to  conform.  There  is  danger,  more  than 
ever,  that  we  follow  the  broad  way  of  fashion,  where  church  and 
world  become  one. 

During  the  summer  of  1949  anniversary  days  have  been 
observed  in  our  congregations  from  Kansas  to  Canada.  On  October 
12  our  coming  to  America  75  years  ago  was  commemorated  at 
Bethel  College.  One  of  the  speakers  observed  that  the  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  had  recently  made  this  statement  to 
him:  “Unless  you  Mennonites  are  different  from  others,  what  is 
true  of  others  will  be  true  of  you:  the  first  generation  makes  the 
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sacrifices,  the  second  enjoys  the  benefits,  and  the  third  lets  them 
slip  away.”  Are  we  different?  Or  do  we  let  our  heritage  slip 
away  from  us? 

Time  moves  on  and  circumstances  change,  but  the  guide  posts 
for  living  stand  unchanged.  Whether  it  is  Isaiah’s  “This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it,”  or  Paul’s  “Do  not  be  conformed  to  this  world,”  or 
Christ’s  “Follow  me,”  the  lines  are  laid  down.  In  a totalitarian 
world  nothing  less  will  do  than  total  commitment  to  The  Way. 
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Our  Mennonite  Heritage 

By  Erland  Waltner 

(Address  given  at  the  75th  Jubilee  Celebration  at  Mountain  Lake, 

Minnesota,  on  June  25,  1950.  Revised  and  edited  for  publication.) 

For  a former  resident,  coming  back  to  Mountain  Lake  is  always 
a privilege.  Moreover,  coming  back  for  a Jubilee  Celebration — for 
this  Festival  of  Praise  and  Dedication  because  of  what  the  Lord  has 
done  for  our  people  in  this  community  during  the  past  seventy-five 
years — is  an  overwhelming  joy. 

The  assigned  subject,  Our  Mennonite  Heritage,  reminds  us 
readily  of  Psalm  16:6  where  we  read,  “The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me 
in  pleasant  places,  yea,  I have  a goodly  heritage.”  Like  the 
Psalmist,  we  have  a heritage  which  we  have  inherited  from  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  Rather,  our  heritage  is  that  which  the 
Lord  has  done  for  us  through  our  Mennonite  fathers  and  mothers. 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  OUR  HERITAGE 

What  attitude  shall  we  take^oward  our  heritage? 

Some  people  despise  their  heritage,  just  as  some  despise  the 
homes  in  which  God  brought  them  into  the  world  and  in  which 
they  were  reared.  They  lack  any  sense  of  appreciation.  They  are 
like  Esau  who  despised  his  birthright  and  sold  it  for  a mess  of 
pottage.  They  would  say,  the  sooner  we  forget  about  our  heritage, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  placing  their  heritage  upon 
a pedestal  and  worshipping  it  as  a “golden  calf.”  They  hold  their 
heritage  so  high  and  so  proudly  and  so  blindly  that  they  become  its 
slaves.  Instead  of  being  a stepping-stone  to  progress,  their  heritage 
becomes  to  them  a stumbling-block  of  pride. 

Between  these  extreme  attitudes,  both  wrong,  I believe  there  is 
a third  and  right  position.  We  can  and  should  be  humbly  grateful 
for  all  that  the  Lord  has  done  for  us  through  our  forefathers.  As 
long  as  we  recognize  that  all  is  of  God’s  grace,  we  will  not  glory  in 
man.  We  can  recognize  the  good  in  our  heritage  without  becoming 
blind  to  its  weaknesses.  We  can  cherish  our  heritage  without  de- 
preciating the  heritage  of  other  people.  We  can  seek  to  preserve 
our  heritage  without  closing  our  minds  to  other  sources  of  truth. 
We  can  strive  to  transmit  it  to  our  children  in  an  even  stronger, 
nobler,  and  purer  form  than  we  received  it  from  the  past.  In  fact, 
only  thus  can  we  keep  our  heritage  a living  and  growing  thing  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a dead  heirloom  which  deteriorates  in 
the  hands  of  each  succeeding  generation. 
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OUR  PROTESTANT  HERITAGE 

What,  then,  are  the  basic  elements  in  our  heritage  as  a 
Mennonite  people?  Are  they  not  those  elements  which  we  share 
with  the  rest  of  Protestant  Christianity?  At  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  similarity  to  other  Protestant 
groups. 

Among  the  elements  which  we  hold  in  common  with  other 
Protestants  is  the  conviction  that  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  is 
the  final  and  infallible  court  of  appeals  in  matters  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  The  Bible,  obviously,  is  not  only  a Mennonite  book, 
but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  think  properly  of  our 
heritage  apart  from  this  Book  which  transformed  the  life  of  Menno 
Simons  and  which  our  forefathers  brought  with  them  when  they 
settled  on  these  western  prairies.  Our  forbears  took  the  position 
that  what  men  say,  or  what  the  government  says,  or  even  what  the 
tradition  of  the  church  says,  can  never  be  as  decisive  or  authoritative 
as  that  which  God  has  said  in  His  Word,  especially  through  Jesus 
Christ.  The  motto  of  Menno  Simons  has  remained  the  motto  of  the 
Mennonite  Church,  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  (I  Cor.  3:11.) 

A second  element  is  the  conviction  that  men  are  saved  by 
grace  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Paul  writes  in 
Ephesians  2:8,  “For  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God.”  This  fundamental  truth  which  stands  at  the  very 
heart  of  Christianity  has  stood  and  must  continue  to  stand  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  Mennonite  heritage.  Menno  Simons  wrote,  “We 
do  not  believe  nor  teach  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  our  merits  and 
works,  as  the  envious  accuse  us  of  without  truth;  but  that  we  are 
to  be  saved  solely  by  grace,  through  Christ  Jesus.”  (Works,  II,  263.) 
When  we  begin  to  center  our  heritage  in  something  else  than  this 
salvation  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  begin  to  go  “off  center.” 

A third  element  is  the  affirmation  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers,  that  is,  the  right  of  every  Christian  to  approach  God 
directly  through  the  study  of  His  Word  and  prayer,  without  the 
necessity  of  a human  mediator  or  priest  to  stand  between  the  soul 
and  God.  Christ,  we  believe,  is  our  mediator  and  our  great  high 
priest.  These  great  principles  of  our  Protestant  heritage — the  Bible 
as  our  authority,  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers — are  also  at  the  very  core  of  our 
Mennonite  heritage. 


OUR  DISTINCTIVE  EMPHASES  „ 

However,  there  are  also  some  special  emphases  which  our  fore- 
fathers gave  to  certain  Scriptural  truths  which  make  up  the  more 
distinctive  part  of  our  Mennonite  heritage.  Of  these  we  can  but 
mention  the  following: 

The  first  of  these  distinctive  elements  is  the  emphasis  upon 
discipleship  as  the  decisive  test  of  a true  Christian.  Christianity, 
our  fathers  said,  is  a “nachfolge  Christi,”  a discipleship  of  Christ. 
The  Christian,  according  to  this  view,  is  not  merely  one  who  has 
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been  baptized,  or  who  has  united  with  the  church,  or  has  raised 
his  hand  at  a revival  meeting,  or  completed  a catechism  course. 
Max  Goebel,  a Reformed  theologian,  wrote  of  our  Anabaptist  fore- 
fathers, “The  essential  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
church  is  its  great  emphasis  upon  the  actual  personal  conversion 
and  regeneration  of  every  Christian  through  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
(Horsch,  Mennonites  in  Europe,  298).  A Christian,  said  the  Ana- 
baptists, is  one  who  has  been  “born  again”  upon  personal  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  whose  life  is  no  longer  conformed  to  this  world, 
but  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Christ.  He  not  only  makes  a 
confession  of  faith,  but  as  a disciple  he  takes  seriously  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ  and  seeks  to  apply  them  conscientiously  in 
personal  character  and  conduct.  “Mennonite  Piety  Through  the 
Centuries,”  as  Dr.  Robert  Friedmann  has  clearly  pointed  out  in 
his  recent  book  bearing  this  title,  has  not  been  satisfied  with  a mere 
inner  enjoyment  of  religious  experience,  but  has  insisted  upon  the 
actual  doing  of  God’s  will  in  daily  life.  “Be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only,”  (James  1:22),  has  always  been  a favorite 
Mennonite  text.  The  practical  result  of  this  emphasis  in  the  lives 
of  the  Anabaptists  is  described  by  Franz  Agricola,  a Roman  Catholic 
critic,  as  follows,  “No  lying,  deception,  swearing,  strife,  harsh 
language,  no  intemperate  eating  and  drinking,  no  outward  personal 
display  is  found  or  discernable  among  them,  but  humility,  patience, 
uprightness,  meekness,  honesty,  temperance,  and  straightforward- 
ness in  such  measure  that  one  would  suppose  that  they  have  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.”  (Horsch,  Mennonites  in  Europe,  295-6) . 
Whether  Mennonites  today  are  living  up  to  this  glowing  description 
of  their  forbears  is  a heartsearching  question  which  each  may 
answer  for  himself. 

A second  special  principle  is  the  concept  of  the  church  as  a true 
brotherhood  of  regenerated  believers.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
Catholic  State  Church,  nor  with  the  early  Reformed  Churches,  the 
Anabaptists  made  it  their  ideal  to  establish  a “true”  church 
patterned  after  the  New  Testament  church  as  a fellowship  of 
earnest  believers  in  Christ.  This  implied  for  them  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  practice 
of  church  discipline  to  maintain  high  Christian  standards  in  the 
congregation.  They  stressed  that  church  membership  should  be 
voluntary,  since  faith  cannot  be  forced,  but  insisted  that  those  who 
are  in  the  church  must  share  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
true  Christian  brethren.  All  must  share  in  the  task  of  Christian 
witnessing.  According  to  Franklin  Littell,  the  Anabaptists  were 
the  first  to  make  the  Great  Commission  binding  upon  all  their 
members.  Zealous  in  witnessing,  they  soon  recognized  that  their 
lot  would  be  suffering  and  thus  came  to  see  the  church  as  being 
“under  the  cross,”  partaking  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

A third  special  element  in  our  heritage  is  the  emphasis  upon 
the  actual  practice  of  Christian  love  and  peace.  “O  Power  of  Love, 
All  Else  Transcending”  has  virtually  become  a Mennonite  theme 
song.  Love,  according  to  our  heritage,  is  not  merely  something  to 
be  preached,  but  also  to  be  practiced.  It  has  its  negative  and  its 
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positive  sides.  Negatively,  it  means  non-resistance  and  non- 
retaliation. It  means  not  striking  back,  not  participating  in  the 
carnal  bloodshed  of  war,  not  returning  evil  for  evil.  Positively,  it 
means  the  sharing  of  material  and  spiritual  resources  with  those 
who  are  in  need.  It  means  giving  relief  to  those  who  are  destitute; 
but  also  giving  the  saving  gospel  of  Christ  to  those  who  are  lost. 
A clear  expression  of  this  emphasis  is  found  in  our  Mennonite 
Central  Committee  Relief  Program,  which,  while  it  has  many 
failings,  has  been  recognized  by  prominent  observers  as  the  most 
effective  denominational  relief  agency  in  Europe  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  In  the  practice  of  mutual  aid  within  Mennonite 
congregations  we  see  another  expression  of  this  same  emphasis. 
In  one  of  our  churches  this  spring  I observed  how  a men’s  brother- 
hood organization  had  built  a little  home  for  one  of  the  aged  widows 
of  the  congregation.  That  is  Christian  love  in  action — love  not 
merely  “in  word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.” 

A fourth  special  emphasis  in  Mennonite  history  has  been  upon 
freedom  of  conscience  or  religious  liberty.  While  both  Catholics 
and  the  Reformers  were  executing  as  heretics  those  who  dared  to 
disagree  with  them,  the  Anabaptists  insisted  that  every  man  must 
have  the  right  of  a free  conscience.  For  this  principle  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  suffered  and  died.  With  their  martyrs’  blood 
they  purchased  for  the  Protestant  world  the  great  principle  of 
religious  liberty  which  is  by  now  almost  universally  accepted  and 
taken  for  granted. 

Two  other  Mennonite  emphases  which  can  only  be  mentioned 
but  which  are  also  desperately  needed  in  the  modern  world  are 
the  simple  life  and  the  sacredness  of  the  home.  The  emphasis  upon 
the  simple  life  protests  against  the  complexities  of  modern  life 
which  is  making  neurotics  of  so  many  of  our  contemporaries.  The 
emphasis  upon  the  home  is  desperately  needed  in  a day  in  which 
divorce  destroys  a home  in  our  country  every  minute  of  the  year. 

Discipleship  — Brotherhood  — Love  and  Non-resistance  — 
Freedom  of  Conscience  — Simple  Life  — the  Christian  Home.  These 
are  the  great  words  in  our  Mennonite  heritage.  It  is  a goodly  heri- 
tage. Yes,  would  not  the  world  be  a wonderful  place  if  all  people 
lived  by  these  principles?  Would  it  not  be  much  better  than  it  is 
if  even  all  Mennonites  lived  by  them? 

This  is  the  heritage  which  our  fathers  brought  to  this  com- 
munity seventy-five  years  ago.  Today  we  would  give  due  recog- 
nition to  it.  Let  us  not  despise  it,  as  some  would  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  not  merely  worship  it,  as  others  would  do.  But  let  us 
humbly  thank  God  for  it.  Let  us  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
what  is  good.  Let  us  transmit  it  to  our  children  in  a strengthened 
and  purified  form  so  that  they  too  shall  one  day  declare,  “The  lines 
have  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I have  a goodly 
heritage.” 
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